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THE REALITIES OF THE SLAVE- | board for their purchase. My commission 
TRADE. was fixed at ten per cent., and I was pro- 
WE quote the following from the well-known | mised a command whenever I saw fit to 
work entitled Twenty Years of an African | abandon my residence on the African coast. 
Slaver. Although the narrator—the notori- | “Having no factory, or barracoon of 
ous Captain Canot—relates what occurred | slaves, and being elevated to the dignity of 
many years ago, his statements are not with- | ‘a trader’ in so sudden a manner, | thought 
out interest, especially that part of them | it best to summon all the factors of the river 
which sets forth the financial results of slave | on board the schooner, with an offer to divide 
ventures at that period. When such enor-| the cargo, provided they would pledge the 
mous profits were secured, it is no wonder | production of the slaves within thirty days. 
the traffic flourished. The Captain’s remark Despatch was all-important to the owners, 
on the treaties with Spain are extremely per- | and so anxious was I to gratify them, that I 
tinent. consented to pay fifty dollars for every slave 
“The 15th of March 1827, was an epoch | that should be accepted. 
in my life. I remember it well, because it| “After some discussion, my offer was 
became the turning-point of my destiny. A | taken, and the cargo apportioned among the 
few weeks more of indolence might have | residents. They declined, however, receiving 
forced me back to Europe or America, but | any share of the cigars in payment, insisting 
the fortune of that day decided my residence | on liquidation in gold alone. 
and dealings in Africa. ‘“‘ As this was my first enterprise, I felt at 
“At dawn of the 15th a vessel was | a loss to know how to convert my useless to- 
descried in the offing, and as she approached | bacco into merchantable doubloons. _1n this 
the coast, the initiated soon ascertained her | strait I had recourse to the Englishman, 
to be a Spanish slaver. But what was the | Joseph,whohithertotraded exclusively in pro- 
amazement of the river grandees when the | duce, but who, being unable to withstand the 
captain landed and consigned his vessel to me! | temptation of gold, had consented to furnish 
“Za Fortuna the property, chiefly, of | a portion of my required negroes. As soon 
thy old friend the Regla grocer, was suc- | as I stated the difficulty to Don Edward, he 
cessor of the Areostatico, which she exceeded | proposed to send the Havanas to his Hebrew 
in size as well as comfort. Her captain was | friend in Sierra Leone, where, he did not 
charged to pay me my wages in full for | doubt, they would be readily exchanged for 
the round voyage in the craft I had| Manchester merchandise. That evening a 
abandoned, and handed me, besides, a purse | canoe was despatched to the English colony 
of thirty doubloons as a testimonial from his | with the cigars ; and, on the tenth day after, 
owners for my defence of their property on | the trusty Israelite appeared in the tio 
the dreadful night of our arrival. The | Pongo, with a cutter laden to thé deck with 
Fortuna was despatched to me for an ‘as-| superior British fabrivs. The rumour of 
sorted cargo of slaves,’ while 200,000 cigars | 500 doubloons disturbed his rest in Sierra 
and 500 ounces of Mexican gold were on| Leone! So much gold could not linger in 
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the hands of natives as long as Manchester 
and Birmingham were represented in the 

5; and, accordingly, he coasted the 
edge of the surf, as rapidly as possible, to pay 
me a profit of four dollars a thousand for the 
cigars, and to take his chances at the ex- 
change of my gold for the sable cargo. By 
this happy hit I was enabled to pay for the 
required balance of negroes, as well as to 
iqui the schooner’s expenses while in 
the river. I was amazingly rejoiced and 
— at this happy result, I learned 

m the captain that the invoice of cigars 
was a malicious trick, palmed off on the 
Areostatico’s owners by her captain, in 
order to thwart or embarrass me, when he 
heard I was to be entrusted with the purchase 
of a cargo on the coast. 

“At the appointed day, La Fortuna 
sailed with 220 eta beings packed in her 
hold. Three months iaenenaie I received 
advices that she safely landed 217 in the bay 
of Matanzas, and that their sale yielded a clear 
profit on the voyage of 41,438 dollars. 

“ As I am now fairly embarked in a trade 
which absorbed.so many of my most vigorous 
years, I suppose the reader will not. be loth 
to learn a little of my experience in the al- 
leged ‘cruelties’ of this commerce; and the 
first question, in all likelihood, that rises to 
his lips, is a solicitation to be apprised of the 
embarkation and treatment of slaves on the 
dreaded voyage. 

“An African factor of fair repute is ever 
careful to select his human cargo with con- 
summate prudence, so as not only to supply 
his employers with athletic labourers, but to 
avoid any taint of disease that may affect 
the slaves in their transit to Cuba or the 
American main. Two days before embark- 
ation, the head of every male and female 
is, neatly shaved; and, if the cargo belongs 
to several owners, each man’s brand is im- 
gen on the body of his respective negro, 

is operation is performed with pieces. of 
silver wire, or small.irons fashioned into the 
merchant’s initials, heated just hot enough 
to blister without burning the skin When 
the. entire cargo is the venture of but one 
Rangerntor, the branding is always dispensed 
Wi . 


“‘ On the appointed day, the barracoon or 
slave-pen is made joyous by the abundant 
‘ feed’ which signalizes the negro’s last. hours 
in. his native country. The feast. over, they 
are taken alongside. the vessels in canoes ; 
and, as they touch the deck, they are entirely 
stripped, so that women as well as men go 
out-of Africa, as they came into it—naked, 
Thig precaution, it will be understood, is in- 
dispensable ; for perfect nudity, during the 
whole voyage, is the only means of securing 
cleanliness and health. In_ this. state they 
are immediately ordered below, the men to 
the hold and the women to the cabin, while 
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boys and girls are, day and night, kept on 
deck, where their sole protection from the 
elements is a sail in, fair weather, and a tar- 
paulin in foul. 

“At meal-time they are distributed in 
messes of ten. Thirty years ago, when the 
Spanish slave-trade was lawful, the captains 
were somewhat more ceremoniously relgious 
than at present, and it was then a universal 
habit to make the gangs say grace before 
meat, and give thanks afterwards. In our 
days, however, they dispense with this 
ritual, and content themselves with a ‘ Viva 
la. Habana,’ or ‘ Hurrah for Havana,’ accom- 
panied by a clapping of hands. 

“ This over, a bucket of salt water is served 
to each mess, by way of ‘ finger glasses’ for 
the ablution of hands, after which a kidd, 
either of rice, farina, yams, or beans, accord- 
ing to the tribal habit of the negroes, is 
placed before the squad. In, order to prevent 
greediness or inequality in the appropriation 
of nourishment, the process is performed b 
signals from a monitor, whose motions indi- 
cate when the darkies shall dip and when 
they shall swallow. 

“Tt is the duty ofa guard to report im- 
mediately whenever a slave refuses to eat, in 
order that his abstinence may be traced to 
stubbornness or disease. Negroes have some- 
times been found in slavers who attempted 
voluntary starvation; so that, when the 
watch reports the patient to be ‘shamming,’ 
his appetite is stimulated by the medical an- 
tidote of a ‘cat.’ If the slave, however, is 
truly ill, he is forthwith ticketed for the sick- 
list by a bead or button around his neck, and 
despatched to an infirmary in the fore- 
castle. 

“These meals occur twice daily—at ten in 
the morning, and four in the afternoon — and 
are terminated by another ablution. Thrice in 
each twenty-four hours they are served with 
half a pint of water. Pipes and tobacco are 
circulated economically among both sexes ; 
but as each negro cannot be allowed the 
luxury of a separate bowl, boys are sent 
round with an adequate supply, allowing a 
few whiffs to each individual, On regular 
days—probably three times 2 week—their 
mouths are carefully rinsed with vinegar, 
while, nearly every morning, a dram is given 
as an antidote to scurvy. 

“ Although it is found necessary to keep 
the sexes apart, they are allowed to converse 
freely during day while on deck. Corporal’ 
punishment is never inflicted save by order 
of an officer, and, even then, not until the 
culprit, understands exactly why it is done. 
Once a week the ship’s barber scrapes their 
chins without assistance from soap; and on 
the same day their nails are closely pared, to 
ensure security from harm in those nightly 
battles. that occur when the slave contests 
‘with his neighbour every inch of plank to 
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which he is glued. During afternoons of 
serene weather, men, women, girls, and boys, 
are allowed to unite in African melodies, 
which they always enhance by an extempo- 
raneous tom-tom on the bottom of a tub or 
tin kettle. 

“These hints will apprise the reader that 
the greatest care compatible with safety is 
taken of a negro’s health and cleanliness on 
the voyage. In every well-conducted slaver, 
the captain, officers, and crew, are alert 
and vigilant to preserve the cargo. It is 
their personal interest, as well as the interest 
of humanity, todo so. The boatswain is in- 
cessant in his patrol of puritication, and dis- 
infecting substances are plenteously distri- 
buted. The upper deck is washed and 
swabbed daily ; the slave deck is scraped and 
holystoned ; and at nine o’clock each morn- 
ing the captain inspects every part of his 
craft ; so that no vessel, except a man-of- 
war, can compare with a slaver in systema- 
tic order, purity, and neatness. I am not 
aware that the ship-fever, which sometimes 
decimates the emigrants from Europe, has 
ever prevailed in these African traders. 

** At sundown, the process of stowing the 
slaves for the night is begun. The second 
mate and boatswain descend into the hold, 
whip in hand, and range the slaves in their 
regular places; those on the right side of the 
vessel facing forward, and lying in each 
other’s lap, while those on the left are simi- 
larly stowed with their faces towards the 
stern. In this way each negro lies on his 
right side, which is considered preferable for 
the action of the heart. In allotting places, 

articular attention is paid to size, the taller 

ing selected for the greatest breadth of the 
vessel, while the shorter and younger are 
lodged near the bows. When the cargo is 
large and the lower deck crammed, the su- 
pernumeraries are disposed of on deck, which 
is securely covered with boards to shield 
them from moisture. The strict discipline 
of nightly stowage is, of course, of the 
greatest importance in slavers, else every 
negro would accommodate himself as if he 
were a passenger. 

“In order to ensure perfect silence and re- 
gularity during night, a slave is chosen, as 
constable, from every ten, and furnished with 
a ‘ cat’ to enforce commands during his ap- 
pointed watch. In remuneration for his 
services, which, it may be believed, are ad- 
mirably performed whenever the whip is re- 
quired, he is adorned with an old shirt or 
tarry trousers. Now and then billets of 
wood are distributed among the sleepers, but 
this luxury is never granted until the good 
temper of the negroes is ascertained, for 
slaves have often been tempted to mutiny by 
the power of arming themselves with these 
pillows from the forest. 

“It is very probable that many of my 
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readers will consider it barbarous to make 
slaves lie down naked upon a board; but let 
me inform them that native Africans are not 
familiar with the use of feather-beds, nor do 
any but the free and rich in their mother- 
country indulge in the luxury even of a mat 
or raw hide. Among the Mandingo chiefs 
—the most industrious and civilized of Afri- 
cans—the beds, divans, and sofas, are heaps 
of mud, covered with untanned skins for 
cushions, while logs of wood serve for bol- 
sters! Iam of opinion, therefore, that emi- 
grant slaves experience very slight incon- 
venience in lying down on the deck. 

“ But ventilation is carefully attended 
to. The hatches and bulkheads of every 
slaver are grated, and apertures are cut about 
the deck for ampler circulation of air. 
Windsails, too, are constantly pouring a 
steady draught into the hold, except during 
a chase, when, of course, every comfort is 
temporarily sacrificed for safety. During 
calms, or in light and baffling winds, when the 
suffocating air of the tropics makes ventila- 
tion impossible, the gratings are always re- 
moved, and portions of the slaves allowed to 
repose at night on deck, while the crew is 
armed to watch the sleepers. 

“ Handcuffs are rarely used on shipboard. 
It is the common custom to secure slaves in 
the barracoons, and while shipping, by 
chaining ten in a gang; but asthese platoons 
would be extremely inconvenient at sea, the 
manacles are immediately taken off and re- 
placed by leg-irons, which fasten them in 
oe by the feet. Shackles are never used 

ut for full-grown men, while women and 
boys are set at liberty as soon as they embark. 
It frequently happens, that when the beha- 
viour of male slaves warrants their freedom, 
they are released from all fastenings long 
before they arrive. Irons are altogether dis- 
pensed with on many Brazilian slavers, as 
negroes from Anjuda, Benin, and Angola 
are mild, and unaddicted to revolt like those 
who dwell east of the Cape or north of the 
Gold Coast. Indeed, a knowing trader will 
never use chains but when compelled, for the 
longer a slave is ironed the more he deterio- 
rates; and as his sole object is to land a 
healthy cargo, pecuniary interest, as well as 
natural feeling, urges the sparing of metal. 

“‘ My object in writing this palliative de- 
scription is not to joan, Hee the slavers or 
their commerce, but to correct those exagge- 
rated stories which have so long been current 
in regard to the usual voyage of a trader. 
I have always believed that the cause of hu- 
manity, as well as any other cause, was least 
served by overstatement; and | am sure that 
if the narratives given by Englishmen are 
true, the voyages they detail must either 
have occurred before my day, or were con- 
ducted in British vessels, while Her Majesty’s 
subjects still considered the traffic lawful.’ 
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[As the reader may scarcely credit so large a 
profit, I subjoin an account of the fitting of a 
slave vessel from Havana, in 1827, and the li- 
quidation of her voyage in Cuba: 


1. Expenses Our. dols. cents. 


Cost of ‘La Fortuna,’ a 90 ton 








schooner a 4 a . 3700 00 

Fitting out, sails, carpenter, and 
cooper’s bills ° . 2500 00 
Provisions for crew and slaves 1115 00 

Wages advanced to 18 men before 
the mast . “ “ 4 c 900 00 

Wages advanced to captain, mates, 
boatswain, cook, and steward . 440 00 

200,000 cigars and 500 doubloons, 
cargo : . . , - 10,900 00 
Clearance and hush-money 200 00 
19,755 00 
Commission at 5 per cent - 987 09 
Full cost of voyagoowt . . 20,742 00 

2. Expenses Home. 

Captain’s head-money, at 8 dollars 
ahead . ‘ pihthe - 1726 00 
Mate’s * 4 . +s 8&3 00 

Second mate and boatswain’s head- 
money, at 2 dollars eagh ahead. 873 00 
Captain's wages. ‘ a - 29 78 
First mate's wages Rise «My. eis to 

Second mate’s and boatswain’s 
wages Sar i ee 
Cook and steward’s wages. 264 00 
Eighteen sailors’ wages . 1972 00 
27,172 46 

3. Expansms uv HAVANA. 

Government officers, at 8 dollars per 
head . are ot tel oe ORR 

My commission on 217 slawes, ex- 
ONE a tl) ace 4 00 
Yonsi ’ commissions ‘ - 8873 00 
217 slave dresses, at 2dollarseach. 634 00 
Extra, expenses of all kinds, say 1000 00 
Totalexpenses . . . 39,980 46 
Reecimieniier ania eee aol 

4, Rerurns. 
Value of vessel at auction 3950 00 
Proceeds of 217 slaves . 77,469 00 
81,419 00 
Resume, 

Total returns - 81,419 00 
» «expenses - 89,980 46 
Nett profit - 41,438 54 
en ee cel 
The treaty with Spain, which was designed by 


Great Britain to end the slave-trade, failed ut- 
terly to produce the desired result. 

All profitable trade, illicit, contraband, or 
what not, will be carried on by avaricious men 
as long as the temptation continues. Accord- 
ingly, whenever a trade becomes forced, the only 

sure result of violent restriction is to imperil 
still more both life and cargo. 

ist. The treaty with Spain, it is said, was en- 
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forced some time before it was properly promul- 
gated or notified; so that British cruisers seized 
over eighty vessels, one-third of which certainly 
were not designed for slave-trade. 

2nd. As the compact condemned slave-vessels 
to be broken up, the sailing qualities of craft were 
improved to facilitate escape, rather than ensure 
human comfort, 

3rd. ‘The Spanish slavers had recourse to Bra- 
zilians and Portuguese to cover their property ; 
and as slavers could not be fitted out in Cuba, 
other nations sent their vessels ready equipped to 
Africa, and (under the jib-booms of cruisers) 
Sardinians, Frenchmen, and Americans trans~ 
ferred them to slave-traders, while the captains 
and parts of the crew took passage home in re- 
gular merchantmen. 

4th. As the treaty created greater risk, every 
method of economy was resorted to; and the 
crowding and cramming of slaves was one of the 
most prominent results. Water and provisions 
were diminished, and every thing was sacrificed 
for gain. | 











THE RELATION OF AMERICAN BAP- 
TIST CHURCHES TO SLAVERY. 


WE continue the series of letters on the 
above subject, by the Rev. F. Mathews, the 
first of which we gave in our last number. 


‘‘ Having shewn in my last letter that the 
Papin in the slave States, tested by their pe- 
riodicals, support slavery, I purpose in this to 
sustain the same charge by evidence drawn from 
a different source. 

‘The Baptists in the United States number— 
ministers, 6887 ; members, 842,460; the prepary 
tions of these Free States: ministers, 
3184; members, 324,600: Slave States: mini- 
sters, 3703; members, 518,000: comprising, 
slaveholders, 15,000; slaves, 100,000; non- 
slaveholders, 403,000, The Baptists are re- 
sponsible for slavery because they aid to create 
and perpetuate the public opinion which supports 
it. roughout the fifteen slave States, ex- 
cepting Northern Kentucky and North-western 
Virginia, whoever bears testimony against slavery 
is in danger of severe penalties from State law, 
and his own life to imminent peril from 
Lynch law. In South Carolina, about the year 
1840, Dr. Brisbane, a Baptist Minister and editor, 
became convinced by reading anti-slavery books 
that slavery was a sin, and emancipated his 
slaves. A furious mob drove him from the State. 
Miss Grimke, daughter of one of the State 
jadges, was returning home in 1830, after lec- 
turing against Slavery in the Free States, to close 
the eyes of a dying mother, but receiving intima- 
tion that she would be torn to pieces by the mob 
on landing at the wharf, relinquished her pur- 
pose. A minister one Sunday, near the same 
time, at the elose of his sermon read an address 
from his presbytery, which condemned slavery : 
the congregation rose up, dragged him to a bye- 
place, and tarred and feathered him. The Hon. 
Mr. Hoar, about 1845, was deputed by the go- 
vernment of Massachusetts to visit the State, and 
obtain legal protection for coloured seamen from 
New England. He was driven from the State. 
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‘* Slavery caused this violence. To shew that 
the 49,000 Baptists of the State are responsible 
_ for it, I make the following extract from an ad- 
dress to the legislature of the State by the Charles- 
town Baptist Association. It embodies the sen- 
timent of the other Baptists in the State :— 

*** The question, it is believed, is purely one of 

wee economy. It amounts in effect to this— 
ether the operatives of a country shall be 
bought and sold, and themselves become pro- 
perty, as in this State; or whether they shall be 
irelings, and their labour only become property, 
as in some other States: in other words, whether 
an employer may buy the whole time of la- 
bourers at once, of those who have a right to dis- 
pose of it, with a permanent relation of protection 
and care over them ; or whether he shall be re- 
stricted to buy it in certain portions only, subject 
to their control, and with no such permanent 
relation of care and protection. 

“«* The right of masters to dispose of the time 
of their slaves has been distinctly recognised by 
the Creator of all things, who is surely at liberty 
to vest the right of property over any object in 
whomsoever He pleases. That the lawful pos- 
sessor should retain this right at will is no more 
against the laws of society and good morals, than 
that he should retain the personal endowments 
with which his Creator has blessed him, or the 
money and lands inherited from his ancestors, or 
acquired by his industry.’ 

**Such is Southern Baptist piety. No wonder 
that the majority of the people in the State are 
slaves. As these clerical defenders of Slaver 
have the effrontery to talk of ‘good morals,’ 
will quote an editorial from 7T'he Carolina Baptist, 
headed ‘ Slavery and Matrimony.’ 

*** As the State constitutionally and legally is 
ignorant of the marriage of slaves, it is equally 
ignorant of its dissolution. It leaves the whole 
matter where it ought to be, that is, untouched, 
and with the owners themselves. If there be an 
abuse of power, the remedy is not with the State, 
but social, religious, ecclesiastical. Public opi- 
nion in a commonwealth is in such cases the 
supreme antidote to such evils, if they should 
exist, which are neither civil nor political, but 
individual.’ 

** How much the slave has to hope for from 
‘public opinion,’ and the ‘remedy ecclesiastical,’ 
may be learned from the following extracts. At 
the Shiloh Baptist Association the following 
query, says The Religious Herald, was presented 
from the Hedgman Church, viz.— 

**¢]Ts a servant, whose husband or wife has 
been sold by his or her master into a distant 
country, to be permitted to marry again ?’ 

** The query was referred to a Committee, who 
made the following report, which, after discus- 
sion, was adopted :— 

‘¢* That, in view of the circumstances in which 
servants in this country are placed, the Com- 
mittee are unanimous in the opinion that it is 
better to permit servants thus circumstanced to 
take another husband or wife.’ 

“The following reply was made by the Sa- 
vannah-l\iiver Baptist Association to a similar 
inquiry :— 

*** That such a separation among persons situ- 
ated as our servants are is civilly a separation 
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by death, and they believe that in the sight of 
God it would beso viewed. To forbid to marry 
in such cases would be to expose the parties not 
only to stronger hardships.and strong tempta- 
tions, but to church censure for not acting in 
obedience to their masters, who cannot be ex- 
pected to acquiesce in a regulation at variance 
with justice to their slaves, and to the ‘spirit of 
that command which regulates marriage among 
Christians. The slaves are not free agents; and 
a dissolution by death is not more entirely with- 
out their consent and beyond their control than 
such a separation.’ 

** Such were the statements of Southern Bap- 
tists when the anti-slavery reform commenced in 
1831. And there is no evidence of a change for 
the better among them down to the 
riod. A Baptist minister in this State whi 
his slave to death. The body was beaten toa 
jelly from head to foot. He was not punished 
by the State, and, I believe, never censured by 
the church. 

“In North Carolina, in 1849, the Rev. Jesse 
M‘Bride, a Wesleyan preacher, shewed that 
slavery was sinful. A mob expelled him from 
the State. At the same period a mob also as- 
sailed the meeting-house where Mr. Wilson, an 
abolitionist, had preached, destroying the doors, 
windows, pulpit, and benches. To all this vio- 
lence the 47,000 slavery-supporting Baptists of 
the State offered no word of remonstrance. 

“In referring to Virginia, containing 90,000 
Baptists, I may quote language of Dr. Cox 
and Dr. Hoby, who, in reference to their visit to 
the Baptist Missionary Convention, held at Rich- 
mond, in 1835, say :— 

“* At present we have only to explain that 
the laws of the state prohibit all such public dis- 
cussion in Virginia as that which it has been 
imagined we might have introduced at Rich- 
mond ; consequently the convention would have 
been dissolved by the magistrates had it been 
attempted. But the convention itself would not, 
and could not, have been convened with the un- 
derstanding that Slavery was to be discussed ; 
and inasmuch as such discussion in the triennial 
meeting of the Missionary Society would not 
have approved itself to the majority of the dele- 
gates assembled for other purposes, they would 
have dissolved themselves had it been attempted, 
without awaiting magisterial interference.’ 

** Some ten years ago the Rev. Jacob Knapp, 
a Baptist minister, commenced a protracted 
meeting at Richmond, and preached from the 
subject, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,’ without limiting it to the white people. He 
had to fly from the State that night to save his 
life. The Rev. Mr. Magoon visited England, 
and was excluded from every pulpit because there 
were some slaveholders in the Baptist church he 
was pastor of in Richmond. Un returning to 
America, he contended that coloured people ought 
to be instructed, and was at once dismissed from 
his pastorate. : 

“the Rev. Mr. Bacon was tried in 1849, in 
Grayson county, for declaring in a sermon that 
slaveholding was man-stealing. By some means 
he escaped the penalty of the law. Mr. Cornutt, 
a slaveholder, was suspected of some sympathy 
with the abolitionists. He was taken by the 
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mob to the woods, tied to a tree, and flogged, to 
make him renounce anti-slavery sympathy. He 
yielded at the twelfth stroke of the lash. 

** I] may be permitted to refer to my own visit 
to Virginia in 1849. In Hancock county there 
are very few slaves. I made an appointment in 
it to lecture on Slavery. The sheriff came to 
me with the laws, which declare that to deny 
the right of property in man is an offence, which 
may be punished with twelve months’ imprison- 
ment and 500 dollars (100/.) fine. it is also a 
penal offence to subscribe for or receive an anti- 
slavery publication, or to preach to slaves or free 
coloured people. Any slave or free coloured per- 
son preaching to an assembly of coloured persons 
is to be punished with stripes not exceeding 
thirty-nine. Anti-slavery papers coming into 
the post-office are to be burnt by the magistrate. 
I ascertained that no effort would be made to en- 
force the law against me till the sessions. So I 
proceeded to lecture, and when they were held 
did not happen to be in the tate. 

“The Cross-Creek Baptist church refuses to 
receive slaveholding members. It is, I believe, 
the only Baptist church in the slave States that 
takes this position. If one of the 358 Baptist 
ministers in Virginia should oppose Slavery, 
mob-violence would soon make the fact public. 
I suppose there are not fifty Baptists in the 
State who treat Slavery as a sin. 

**] pass to Kentucky. Cassius M. Clay, Esq., 
emancipated his slaves and established an anti- 
slavery press. In 1844 a mob put the press in a 
box and sent it to Ohio. Efforts were made to 
kill him for his anti-slavery principles. He 
killed two of his assailants, and often lectures 
now, having his pistol primed and loaded on such 
occasions. The Rev. G. Fee, the son of a slave- 
holding Presbyterian, has established a number 
of anti-slavery churches in Kentucky. We have 
laboured together, and riding one day through 
a ravine, in 1851, he pointed to a thicket, out 
from which a slaveholder one day sprang and 
attacked him with a thick stick, cutting a gash 
in his hat and wounding him in the head. He 
succeeded in escaping, but was often in great 
danger. I preached in a Campbellite Baptist 
chapel, in Lewis county, on the sinfulness of 
Slavery. Eight of the 200 members are slave- 
holders. One sold a slave to the slave-traders 
the day he became a member. Another member 
was a slave-driver and a preacher of a pro-slavery 
gospel. At Mayslick a Baptist member owned 
three slaves, a mother and her two daughters. 
He sold the daughters. One of them was in 
prison when | was there, about to be sent to the 
far South The mother was almost broken- 
hearted. She was a member of the same church 
as her master, and the church could see no wrong 
in the sale At Frankfort there is a coloured 
Baptist church; 300 are slaves, sixty are free. 
The pastor is a slave. Mr. Wilkinson, a Baptist 
minister for whom I preached, is also aslave. He 
is buying himself, but will be compelled by law to 
leave the State when free. His wife and children 
are slaves. He looked sad as he told me this. 

“ As some of your readers may not have been 
informed of my own brutal treatment, referred to 
in the Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin, 1 will briefly 
refer to it. While going to fulfil an appointment 
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in Madison county four horsemen overtook me, 
and, under penalty of instant death if | resisted, 
led me from the road across fields and lanes to a 
valley, a bye-place, where they bound and blind- 
folded me, and deliberated some time in my hear- 
nes Bae,» to put me to death or not. Finally, 
ing the bandage from my eyes, they led me 
to a pond and unbound myarms. it was winter. 
I was thrown in. On coming out | was required 
to promise to leave the State and never return, as 
they were determined I should not lecture on 
Slavery. As I steadily refused, I was thrown in 
four times more, and then bound to a tree and 
blindfolded. They were about to flog me, when, 
changing their minds, they unbound me. I re- 
moved the bandage from my eyes, and they threw 
me in five times more, when, finding my strength 
failing me, with what of life remained 1 made the 
promise, and left the State. This was February 
18th, 1851. The 70,000 Kentucky Baptists, in- 
stead of bearing testimony against Slavery, sus- 
tain it by active support or silent acquiescence. 

“ The Rev. Dr. Hartwell, a Baptist minister, 
about the year 1840 sold a slave-woman, a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church. On account of her 
piety she brought a high price. He visited his 
father in Pennsylvania, who said to him, ‘My 
son, you have sold the Holy Ghost. I will never 
hear you preach or pray till you emancipate your 
slaves.’ The father told me he would like to 
hear his son preach as much as any father would 
like to listen to his son, but he could not do so 
while his son held slaves. In Alabama there 
are 46,000 Baptists, and Dr. Hartwell is one of 
their most influential and honoured ministers. 

“The Rev. O. R. Brown, pastor of the Baptist 
church at Washington, sold one of his slaves. He 
was one of the seventy slaves who attempted to 
escape by the Pearl, in 1848, and were retaken. 
They are referred to in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. A 
Baptist minister, collecting for a chapel, visited 
Mr. Brown. A man called to purchase a negro 
woman. Mr. Brown wished him to go to the 
prison and see the property—to look at her teeth 
and observe the smoothness of her skin. The 
visiting minister, who was preaching at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, in 1849, told me that he walked 
the floor and bit his lips while hearing this. 
This same Mr. Brown is referred to in The 
Baptist Magazine for December. ‘ Brother OU. B. 
Brown now asked if I had a licence to preach.’ 
It is the language of Dr. Cone. 

If a coloured preacher who is a slave should 
preach against Slavery he would be sold to the 
far South; if free, he would be driven out of the 
State. Slaves are not baptized without their 
master’s consent, and slaves who escape are ex- 
cluded from the church. The Rev. Mr Lovejoy 
condemned Slavery in his paper published in Mis- 
souri. He was driven from the State, and after- 
wards shot. No remonstrance was made by tho 
31,000 Baptists of the State. 

‘Dr. Nelson emancipated his slaves about 
1838, and held a public meeting in Missouri to 
give his reasons for doing so. A slaveholder 
rose from the midst of the audience, declaring that 
as they were in a slave State no discussion should 
be allowed on emancipation, and took out his 
bowie-knife. Another slaveholder on the plat- 
form rose and said, ‘ Dr. Nelson has a right to 
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be heard ; I will defend his right ;’ and took out 
his pistol. The doctor began his lecture. The 
first slaveholder approached him : when within a 
few yards the other slaveholder presented his 
pistol and shot him dead on the spot. Dr. Nel- 
son had to leave the State to escape the fury of 
the mob. He is the author of the ‘Cause and 
Cure of Infidelity.’ 

‘* The other ten slave States are distinguished 
by the same fearful characteristics as the five I 
have noticed. These facts—and a multitude of 
others might be added— shew that, as a general 
priuciple, liberty of speech and thought is not, 
cannot be, enjoyed in a slave State. If it did, 
Slavery would soon be abolished. Persons visit- 
ing the slave States would, if they opposed Slavery, 
be resisted in the same violent manner now as 
formerly, with the exceptions already mentioned 
of Northern Kentucky and North-western Vir- 
ginia. 

‘The church should be the salt of the earth, 
the light of the world, and a witness for God. 
But Bapt sts hold slaves and keep their slaves in 
as deep ignorance as those who make no religious 
profession ; work them as hard; flog them as 
often, and as cruelly; sell as readily the hus- 
band from the wife, and the parent from the 
child ; feed, and clothe, and lodge them as mise- 
rably ; and as boldly claim the right to hunt with 
dogs, and shoot the fugitive, and kill the resisting 
slave. ‘f the 518,000 Baptists in these States, 
but one obscure church makes slaveholding a dis- 
qualification for membership. Baptists, including 
the Campbellites, hold 226,000 slaves. Against 
this the 100,000 Baptist slaves dare offer no re- 
monstrance. The free coloured Baptists, an equal 
number, are in equal fear. About 200 white 
Baptists may shew disapprobation of Slavery ; 
the remaining 302,800 non-slaveholding Baptists 
in the slave . tates give it their full sal uniform 
support. Judging from the favour with which 
their 37:'3 ministers are treated by slaveholders, 
they all justify Slavery by the Bible, and I esti- 
mate that ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
them hold slaves. 

Fina ly, one of the greatest curses which can 
rest upon a people is a slaveholding religion, and 
this religion the Baptists in the slave States pro- 
fess, defend, and labour to perpetuate.” 











In the April 1853 Number of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter we gave a brief history of 
this celebrated anti-slavery enterprise. We 
have since introduced, in our columns of 
anti-slavery items, various scraps of intelli- 
gence referring to it, but the following com- 
munication appears to us to deserve a special 
notice, It is the copy of a letter from Phila- 
delphia, addressed to the editor of The Pro- 
vincial Freeman (C. W.) of the 19th of Janu- 
ary ult., and will, we feel assured, be perused 
with much interest. We tind it reprinted in 
the National Anti-Slavery Standard of the 
2d February ult. 
** PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 4, 1856. 

‘“* Dear Frienp,—Your letter, dated Hamil- 

ton (C. W.), 28th ult., came to hand yesterday : 
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since then, four others have been received from 
fugitives in Canada, in conditions smilar to your 
own. ‘I want you to write me, and let me know 
how things aré going on,’ respecting the Under- 
ground Railroad, is a prominent request, amongst 
many others, which come to me almost daily 
from those who have escaped from the * prison- 
house of bondage.’ These kind letters I am al- 
ways pleased to receive, and real with the deepest 
interest; though really I am often at a great 
loss to find time to answer all that is required of 
me. As far as circumstances will allow, how- 
ever, I make it a point to write promptly, and as 
satisfactorily as possible. 

** Dozens have passed on the Underground- 
Road during the brief interval since your exit ; 
and, with but rare exceptions, they have been of 
the most valuable, able-bodied, intelligent, and 
brave of their class. Indeed, if the narratives of 
some two or three, to whom [ allude, could be 
made public, I am persuaded that their adven- 
tures would appear far more extraordinary and 
thrilling than any which have ever come under 
my notice, not excepting the noted Henry Box 
Brown, or the celebrated William and Ellen 
Craft, and others. 

** One poor man, who left yesterday morning, 
in company with three others, and will barely 
reach Canada ere this reaches you, in order to 
effect his escape was obliged to swim the Potomac 
River on horseback! on Christmas night, while 
the cold wind, storm, and darkness were indeseri- 
bably dismal. This daring bondman, rather than 
submit to his oppressors any longer, perilled his 
life as above stated. Where he crossed, the river 
was about half a mile wide! Where could be 
found in history a more noble and daring strug- 
gle for freedom than is here evinced ? 

«* The wife of his bosom, and his four children, 
only five days before he fled, had been sold to a 
trader in Richmond, Va., for no other offence 
than simply because she had resisted the lustful 
designs of her master, being true to her own com- 
panion. After this poor slave-mother and her 
children were cast into prison for sale, the hus- 
band and some of his friends tried hard to find a 
purchaser in the neighbourhood ; but the mali- 
cious and brutal master refused to sell her: wish- 
ing to gratify his malice to the utmost, and to 
punish his victims all that lay in his power, he 
sent them to the place above named. 

‘¢ In this trying hour, the severed and bleeding 
heart of the husband resolved to escape at all 
hazard, taking with him a Daguerreotype likeness 
of his wife, which he happened to have on hand, 
and a lock of hair from her head, and from each 
of the children’s, as mementoes of his unbounded, 
though sundered, affection for them. 

*‘ After crossing the river, his wet clothing 
freezing to him, he rode all night, a distance of 
about forty miles, in the morning leaving his 
faithful horse, tied to a fence, quite broke down. 
Now he commences his dreary journey on foot, 
cold and hungry, in a strange place, where it was 
quite unsafe to make known his condition and 
wants. Thus for a day or two, without food or 
shelter, he travelled uatil his feet were literally 
worn out. Passing many of the interesting in- 
cidents on the road, I will say he arrived safely 
in this city, on New-Year’s night, about two 
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‘ hours before day break, having been a week on 
‘the way. ‘The night he arrived was very cold ; 
“besides, the Underground train, that morning, 
"was about three hours behind time: in waiting 
for it, entirely out in the cold, a member of the 
Vigilance Committee thought he had well-nigh 
- got frosted. But when he came to listen to the 
~gtory of the Fagitive’s suffering, his mind 
* @hanged. 

9 ely had he entered the house (you can 
guess where he was kindly received), before he 
took from his pocket his wife’s likeness, and, 
while gazing upon it, made touching remarks, 
and shewed it, &c. Subsequently, in speakin 
of his family, he shewed the locks of hair referr 
to, which he had carefully rolled up in paper 

‘separately. Unrolling them, he said, ‘ ‘his is my 
wife's ;' ‘this is from my oldest daughter, eleven 
years old ;’* and this is from my next oldest ;’ ‘and 

‘this from ‘the next,’‘and this from my infant, 
only eight weeks old.’ These emblems he pro- 
posed to preserve with the utmost care, as the 
dast remains of his affectionate family. When he 
exhibited the a of hair I could then fully 

‘appreciate his oism in ing into the 
Woleians, on the back of a Ext. in order 
to flee from a place and people who had made 
such barbarous havoc in his household. 

“ His wife, as represented by the likeness, was 
of fair oo oy Sem and good-look- 

— not over thirty-three years of age. 

Te husband is a dark mulatto, about thirty. 

ight years of in stature well made, genteel, 
ae well, py andr intelligent. ot 

* But I must turn from this case to others, 

- or you will think me partial. 

“ For want of time I must be brief. For pra- 
dential reasons, of course, | mast ‘keep dark’ in 
relation to some of the most interesting incidents 
connected with the escape of those whom I am 
describing to you. Commonly the place whence 
Cm ee at aimee er of their escape, &c., 
-I take particular pains not to state in my letters, 
even to those in whom I have the fullest con- 
fidence, lest it might get to the enemies’ ears, and 
thus imjure the good cause. But, on this occa- 
sion, I think I may, with propriety, swerve from 
my rule a little. The subject whom I will now 
tell you about is a young man of about twenty- 
five years of age, in appearance stout and hearty, 
intelligent very resolute, who fled recently 
‘from North Carolina, where he had been owned 
by the Governor of that State. For ten months 
- before he was successful in finding the Under- 

road this brave-hearted young fugitive 
abode in the swamps—three months in a cave— 
surrounded with bears, wild cats, rattlesnakes, 
and the like. 

* While in the swamps and cave he was not 
troubled in mind about the ferocious animals and 
venomous reptiles; he ‘only feared man.’ How 
he managed to subsist, and ultimately effected his 
escape, I listened to with unutterable interest, 
though I have not time to relate it to you. 

«+ He, too, had been separated from his wife, 
by sale, which was the cause of his escape. He 
parted not with his companion willingly. At the 
time, however, he was promised that he should 
Have some favours shewn him ; could make over- 
work and earn a little money ; and, once or twice 
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in the year, could have the opportunity of making 
visits to her. Two hundred miles was the dis- 
tance between them. 

* Not long, however, had he been on the Go- 
vernor's plantation, before his Honour gave him 
dstinctly to understand that the idea of his going 
two hundred miles to see his wife was all non- 
sense, and entirely out of the question. ‘If I 
said so, I did not mean it,’ said his Honour, 
when the slave on a certain occasion alluded to 
the conditions on which he consented to leave 
home, &c. 

‘** The Governor and his wife (third wife) each 
owned large numbers of slaves, and were both 
equally severe towards them; would stint them 
shamefully for clothing and food, though they 
did not flogged quite as often as some others 
on neighbouring plantations. Frequently the 
Governor would be out on the plantation from 
early in the morning till noon, inspecting the 
operations of his overseers and slaves. 

** I must now pass over to a third adventurer. 
The one to whom I allude is a young man of 
twenty-six years of age, by the name of ‘Jim,’ 
who fled from near Charleston, 8.C. ‘laking all 
the facts and circumstances into consideration 
respecting the courageous career of this successful 
adventurer for om, his case is by far more 
thrilling and interesting than any I have yet re- 
ferred to. Indeed, for the good of the cause, and 
the honour of him who won his liberty by peril- 
ing his life so frequently—by being shot several 
times ; by making six unsuccessful attempts to 
escape from the far South; by being num 
times chased by bloodhounds ; by being captured, 
imprisoned, and sold repeatedly ; by living for 
months in the woods, swamps, and caves, subsist- 
a on parched corn and berries, &c. &c. 
—his narrative t by all means to be pub- 
lished to the world, though I doubt very much 
whether many could be found who could persuade 
themselves to believe one-tenth part of this mar- 
vellous story. 

“Though this poor fugitive was utterly ig- 
norant of letters, his natural good sense and 
keen perception qualified him to attract the ear 
and interest the heart in a most remarkable 
degree. His masters, finding him not available, 
on account of his absconding propensities, would 
readily offer him for sale. He was once taken to 
Florida for that purpose, but, generally, traders 
being wide-a-wake, on inspecting him would 
almost invariably pronounce him a ‘d——n 
rascal,’ because he would never fail to view them 
sternly, as they inspected him. The obedient and 
submissive slave is always recognised by hanging 
his head and looking towards the ground when 
being Jooked at by a slaveholder. This lesson 
Jim had never learned, hence he was not to be 
trusted. His head and chest, and his entire 
structure, as solid as a rock, indicated that he was 
physically no ordinary man ; and not being under 
the influence of the spirit of ‘ non-resistance,' oc- 
casionally he had been found to be a very formida- 
ble customer. His father was a full-blooded 
Indian, brother to the noted Indian chief, Billy 
Bowlegs : his mother was quite black, and of un- 
mixed blood. For five or six years the greater 
part of Jim's time had been occupied in trying to 
escape, and in being kept in prison for sale, to 
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punish him for running away, and so forth. His 
mechanical genius was excellent, so were his geo- 
graphical abilities. He could make shoes, or do 
carpenter's work very handily, though he had 
never had the chance to learn. As to travelling 
by night or day, he was always at home; and 
having an uncommon memory, could give exceed- 
ingly interesting accounts of what he saw, &c. 

hen he would enter a swamp, and would have 
occasion to take sleep, he would first take a phi- 
losophical view of the posture he must take, so, 
if come upon unexpectedly by the hounds and 
slave-hunters, he would know in an instant 
which way to steer to defeat them. He always 
carried a liquid, which he had prepared, to pre- 
vent hounds from scenting him, which he said had 
never failed. As soon as the hounds came to the 
place where he had rubbed his legs and feet with 
said liquid, they could follow him no further, but 
would howl and turn immediately. 

‘“‘ Quite a large number of the friends of 
the slave saw this noble-hearted fugitive, and 
would sit long and listen with the most undi- 
vided attention to his narrative—none doubt- 
ing for a moment, I think, the entire truthful- 
ness of his story. As remarkable as was his 
story, there was so much natural simplicity 
about his manner, and in his countenance, one 
could not refrain from believing him. 

‘“* Others I have iu my mind, of whom I would 
like to make sesdlibies, tak I have already writ- 
ten much more than I had intended, and so must 
now close. In afew words, let me say that the Un- 
derground Railroad cause is increasing. Friends 
are being multiplied on every ; and the 
slaveholders, seeing this state of things, are per- 
fectly furious, from ‘ Dan to Beersheba.’ In Vir- 
ginia they are as savage as wolves, and threaten 
with annihilation every mam that. may be found 
aiding the Underground; but, nevertheless, they 
cannot stop the cars. Theslaves, from the youngest 
to the oldest, have of late years got a thirst. for 
liberty, and they are bound to have it, come what 
may. 

** Therefore, my dear friend, let me remind you 
again that the fugitives in Canada can do much by 
their sobriety, and general improvement, to ad- 
vance the cause of anti-slavery, and break down 
oppression. 

‘* Wishing yourself and all the fugitives a happy 
New Year, “Tam, 

“ Your friend, 
“Wo. STi.” 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 
Tue following are from recent American 
files : 


GETTING PAID IN HIS OWN CoIN—The following 
story, shewing how a theatrical manager affieted 
with eolourphobia was served by a coloured bar- 
ber, is told by the Boston Correspondent of Fre- 
derick Douglass's Paper : 

* T will tell you a story of an affair which hap- 
pened some three weeks ago, the truth of which 
we hav» been at mueh trouble to ascertain. Our 
authority is reliable and we furnish it to you as 
a matter of history. Mr. Fleming, the Manager 
of the National Theatre, went, hurriedly inte Mr. 
M‘Crea’s barber shop, corner of Merrimac and 
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Pitts streets, nearly opposite to Mr. Fleming's 
theatre, and where he had been a good customer 
to another person, who had recently sold out to 
M‘Crea, took off his coat and cravat, turned down 
his collar, sat down in the chair, propped his feet 
on the stool, rubbed his chin, and said in a sten- 
torian voice, ‘‘I ‘ll take a shave.” Mr. M-Crea 
made no reply. When he had finished the gentle- 
man he was shaving, he took a barber's chair and 
stool inte a small lumber-room back of the shop, 
and invited Mr. Fleming to walk im. 

Mr. Fleming—“ What do you want me to walk 
in there for?” 

Mr. M‘Crea—‘*Did you not say that you 
wanted a shave ?” 

Mr. Fleming—“ Yes, I did; but why do yon 
wish me to go in there to be shaved?” 

Mr. M‘Crea—You set apart a place in your 
theatre for men of my colour. I de not measure 
men by their colour, but any one who will pro- 
scribe @ man on account of his colour deserves to 
be proscribed. Walk in, Sir.” 

Mr. Fleming grabbed his coat and cravat, and 
sloped, Served him right. A man who ‘will 
scribe another on account of his.colour should be 
taught that ‘“‘ with what, measure ye mete, it 

be measured to. you again.” 

A Fue@irive-SLave Case IN PHILADEEPHIA.— 
We had an interesting case, last week, of eman- 
cipation by the force of Pennsylvania law. A 
woman, somewhat more advanced in years 
than Jane Johnson, was _ to the Anti- 
| Slavery Office, who said she was.a slave, but de- 
sired to be free. Her name was Hannah, some- 
times called Hannah Moore, after the name. of 
her owner. She was from, I e, Mis- 
souri, about thirty miles from the border of 
Kansas. She was brought here by her. mistress, 
who came to this city, three months ago, intend- 
ing to embark for California, there to join her 
husband, who has been for sometime a resident 
of that State. Unpropitious circumstances, how- 
ever, had prevented her from getting on any far- 
ther on her journey, and she was here with an 
indefinite prospect of leaving. In the mean time, 
Hannah had found out that, by the laws of the 
State, she was entitled to her liberty, and had 
been advised by many, including some of her own 
mistress’s family conneetions with whom she was 
staying, to avail herself of her rights. It was at 
the instance of these friends that she came to the 
Anti-Slavery Offiee. Of course she was told that 
there was no obstacle in the way of her leaving 
her mistress at once ; and that if she were to. do 
so, a place would be immediately provided for her, 
where she would be treated with kind considera- 
tion, and be paid equitable wages for her ser- 
viees. She seemed sorry to leave Mrs. Moore, 
as she was, and had been for some time, pretty 
much the mainstay of the family, and was, be- 
sides, very much attached to the children. Duty 
to herself, however, she considered, required that 
she should part from them, and she went home 
comforted with the assurance, that the next day 
she should be brought away and put at a suitable 
place, whieh should, in the mean time, be pro- 
vided for her. Accordingly, the next day the 
Seeretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, with a 
friend, called, in a carriage, at. the house where 
Mrs, Moore was staying. It was the house, in- 
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deed, of her own sister, a warm, kind-hearted 
lady, who was as anxious as any of the rest for 
the deliverance of Hannah from her yoke of 
bondage. Mrs Moore had been apprised of what 
was going to take place, and had made up her 
mind to submit to it with the best grace possible. 
She interposed no serious obstacle to the departure 
of Hannah, and contented herself with saying, 
with ill-suppressed rage, to the gentlemen who 
called, that if she had known how Hannah was 
going to behave she ‘* would have sold her, and 
put her in her pocket before leaving Indepen- 
dence.” Hannah was deeply affected in taking 
leave of the children, and several of them, as also 
the sister and a nephew of Mrs. Moore, followed 
her to the door, and bade her a kind and congra- 
tulatory good-bye. They were not only re- 
spectful, but even seemed grateful to the gentle- 
men for giving liberty to this poor captive. Before 
Hannah had completed her arrangements for 
starting, Mrs. Moore left the room and went up 
stairs. ‘“* She can’t stand it,” said her sister in a 
whisper aside, ‘‘to see her going.” Hannah was 
taken immediately to Clarkson Hall, where it 
was known the Female Anti-Slavery Society was 
then holding its Annual Meeting ‘ihe circum- 
stances of her case were stated to the meeting, 
.and Hannah was asked to give some account of 
herself, and of her reasons for wishing to be free. 
She took the platform, and, in a distinct and in- 
telligible manner, this poor, unlearned, ill-used, 
hard-favoured woman, told a tale of sorrow and 
suffering that dissolved the whole audience into 
tears. ‘+I never had no father nor mother,” she 
said: ‘I was a picked-up child. The man that 
[ first remember living with bought me on the 
road, from another man that was leading me by 
the hand. He gave a horse for me. I was then 
about four years old. I never k:.owed who was 
my father or mother, and no one ever could tell 
me.” Thus the touching story of this poor 
creature, and thus, with unabated and touching 
interest, it continued to the end. Hannah had 
been owned by several masters, and had been 
hardly used. She had an only son, who was a 
slave in Kansas, but whose master had sold him, 
fearing that Kansas might become a free State. 
Hannah's account of the sale and separation 
from her of her only relation in the world was 
very moving. Adin Ballou, who was present, 
was called upon to address the meeting ; but he 
said but few words. The simple, tonching elo- 
quence of this unlettered woman, he said, was 
more powerful than any thing he could add.—J. 
Miller M‘Ki , in a letter to the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, dated \1th Feb. 

Necarogs Vorine in tHE Soutrn.—A New- 
Orleans correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
says : 

** A circumstance has just come to light which 
is likely to prove an awful disgrace to the State 
of Louisiana, and will undoubtedly lead to the 
contesting of a seat in the Legislature. Away 
up Red River, in the neighbourhood of a place 
called the ‘Ten-Mile Precinct,’ it seems a num- 
ber of freecitizens, ble, industrious planters, 
but well known to be tinctured with negro blood 
(O shame!), were allowed to vote at the State 
election. It seems from the account in the pa- 
pers, that in 1838 ‘ three of them, to all appear- 
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ance, white men, were allowed to vote! This was 
the commencement of the coloured franchise.’ 
At the late election, not counting these, ‘to all 
appearance white’ coloured men, the parties 
were about equally divided; but on the day of 
election the democrats, always up to snuff, 
brought them all out, ‘with a flag flying,’ 
marched them up to the polls, and made them 
vote! And ‘the only justification given for the 
act was, that these kinky-headed vagabonds had 
as good a right to vote as their straight-haired 
relatives.’ The paper adds, that ‘every man 
who knows these men feels and knows it to be a 
burning shame that they should be allowed to 
vote!’ But why shouldn't they vote? They 
are native-born citizens, educated, intelligent, 
I am told, many of them owners of plantations 
and slaves. And the same paper says, * they 
were and are quiet, orderly, and well-behaved— 
interfering with no one, and generally well treated 
by their neighbouring planters.’ By their votes, 
it is said, Mr. Andrews was elected to the Legis- 
lature over Mr. Boyce, and Mr. Boyce is going 
to test the legality of the matter It will then be 
decided whether these kinky-neaded cousins have 
or have not as good a right to vcte as their 
straight-haired cousins. An important question, 
and one that must be settled before the South 
can grumble any more at Massachusetts, New 
York, and Ohio, for allowing certain of their 
coloured population to vote. 

A New ARGUMENT FoR StaveRy.—*“ We sug- 
gest,” says The Tribune, *“* that the following be 
printed by way of appendix to the Rev. Dr. 
Adams’s next edition of his ‘ South-Side View of 
Slavery.’ We commend it also to the special 
attention of those editors who were so shocked at 
what they were pleased to call Mr. Banks's amal- 
gamation sentiments. 

* From the Missouri Democrat. 

* Very lately a pamphlet has been freely circu- 
lated throughout Missouri, entitled “A Report 
made to the Platte-County Self-Defensive Asso- 
ciation, by a Committee, through B. F. String- 
fellow, Chairman.” In that Report, on page 30, 
occurs the following atrocious and infamous pa- 
ragraph : 
‘Negro Slavery has a further effect on the 
character of the white woman, which should com- 
mend the institution to all who love the white 
race more than they do the negro. It is a shield 
to the virtue of the white woman. 

*So long as man is lewd, woman will be his 
victim. Those who are forced to occupy a menial 
position have ever been, will ever be, most 
tempted, least protected : this is one of the evils 
of Slavery: it attends all who are in that abject 
condition, from the beautiful Circassian to the 
sable daughter of Africa. While we admit the 
selfishness of the sentiment, we are free to de- 
clare we love the white woman so much, we 
would save her even at the sacrifice of the negro, 
would throw around her every shield, keep her 
out of the way of temptation.’ 

“Such are the effects of negro slavery upon 
the individual character of the white race.” 

How caAN SLAVERY BE ABOLISHED ?—The 
Slavery question has become one of fearful im- 
portance in this country. Evidences constantly 
accumulate that the continued existence of 
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Slavery is injurious to the prosperity of the na- 
tion ; destructive to the harmony of the various 
sections ; incompatible with the great principles 
of liberty and the rights of man, as set forth in the 
Declaration of Inde and the Federah Con- 
stitution ; and eminently calculated to retard the 
progress of these principles amongst other nations. 

At the present moment, no idea appears to be 
entertained in our Southern States that eman- 
cipation is now, or will be for generations to 
come, a possibility; consequently, no prepara- 
tion, no action looking to that end, is in progress, 
or even p ed. 

In the North, during the last twenty years, 
there has been great agitation on the subject, 
but no really practical plan of emancipation has 
been prominently brought into view. The plan 
proposed by the editor of Friends’ Review, under 
date of Ist mo. 5th, is, in my opinion, the only 
one by which Slavery is likely to be abolished 
with justice to all concerned, and without revo- 
lution and bloodshed. I know there are objec- 
tions urged against what is called “‘ compensa- 
tion” to the slaveholders ; but the force of these, 
whether in reference to principles of morality or 
justice, is utterly annihilated by the consideration 
that the people of the Free States are participa- 
tors with the slaveholders in the profits and the 
guilt of Slavery. If emancipation, then, in some 
instances, or in all cases, produce pecuniary loss 
to the latter, why should not this be shared by 
all the partners in the great business of Slavery— 
the mighty compact of iniquity ? 

When members of the Society of Friends were 
held in Slavery in the Barbary States, large 
sums of money were raised and paid for their li- 
beration by their brethren in England ; and when 
Americans were held in bondage by the Alge- 
rines, appropriations for their ransom were made 
from the treasury of the United States, by an Act 
of Congress. 

By the following extracts from speeches of two 
distinguished Senators, W. H. Seward and 
Charles Sumner, it may be seen that they are 
ready to advocate the appropriation of money 
from the Treasury of the United States to pro- 
mote emancipation by the legislatures of the slave 
States ; and it is hoped that, during the present 
session of Congress, such memorials as that sug- 
gested by the editor of the Review will be sent to 
them, numerously signed, from many parts of 
the Union. 

In reference to the remarks of Charles Sum- 
ner, it may be observed, that while compensation 
is undoubtedly due to the slaves, they cannot, in 
their present condition, receive it. Emancipa~ 
tion is, therefore, the first step in the great 
work ; that accomplished, philanthropists and le- 
gislative bodies may confer upon the freedmen 
** compensation ” in such form and degree as the 
case shall demand. 

W. H. Seward, speaking in the Senate, near 
the close of the last session of Congress, said : 
‘* Five years ago, I proposed in the Congress of 
the United States the emancipation of all the 
slaves in the District of Columbia, with the con- 
sent of its citizens, to be expressed through the 
customary forms of an election, and with full 
compensation, to be paid out of the public Trea- 
sury to the individuals who should suffer damage 
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in their fortunes by so tan act of national 
humanity and justice. am ready to go with 
my honourable friend that length now. I shall 
be ready to go the same length to-morrow—next 
year—always. This is enough, I trust, on that 
subject. I and others here, Sir, are denounced 
as abolitionists, in a broader sense, and therefore 
as traitors. Ihave no hesitation in confessin 
the whole truth on that point. 1 believe that 
do not know a human being who maintains or 
supposes that the Government of the United 
States has lawful authority or right to abolish 
Slavery in the States of this Union. Certainly, 
in my own opinion, that Government has no such 
power or right But, Sir, 1 am a man none the 
less because I am a citizea and a Senator of the 
United States. And although I have no power 
to exercise in a slaveholding State, I very freely 
say, that if I were a member of such a commu- 
nity, I should recommend to, and urge upon, my 
fellow-citizens there—with patienee which could 
endure until the necessary reform could safely be 
obtained—some measure of emancipation, imme- 
diate or prospective, with compensation for da- 
mages, through the action of the State Legisla- 
ture, upon the ascertained consent of the people. 
I add, further, to meet the requirements of those 
who suppose that a proposition of gradual eman- 
cipation to the slaveholding States is either 
timely now, or soon will be, that while I retain a 
place in the national councils, any slavehold- 
ing State willing to adopt the humane policy 
which has already been adopted by my own State 
and by other States, shall have my vote for any 
aid, either in Jands or money, from the Federal 
Government, which the condition of the public 
Treasury and of the national domain will allow, 
in furtherance of an object in which not only the 
slaveholding States are interested, but which 
concerns the whole Union, and even human na- 
ture itself.” 

Senator Sumner, in an address to a large as- 
sembly in the city of New York, a few months 
since, expressed himself as follows: ‘In press- 
ing forward to this result, [emancipation], the 
inquiry is often presented, to what extent, if any, 
shall compensation be allowed to the slavehold- 
ers? Clearly, if the point be determined by abso- 
lute justice, not the masters, but the slaves, will be 
entitled to compensation ; for it is the slaves 
who, throughout many generations, have been 
deprived of their toil and its fruits, which went 
to enrich their masters. * * * * 
Shrinking instinctively from any recognition 
of rights founded on wrongs, I find myself shrink- 
ing also from any austere verdict which should 
deny the means necessary to the great consum- 
mation we seek. Our fathers, under Washing- 
ton, did not hesitate, by Act of Congress, to ap- 
propriate largely for the ransom of white fellow- 
citizens enslaved by Algerine corsairs; and, 
following this example, I am disposed to consider 
the question of compensation as one of expedi- 
ency, to be determined by the exigency of the 
hour and the constitutional powers of the Go- 
vernment ; though such is my desire to see the 
foul fiend of Slavery in flight, that I could not 
hesitate to build even a bridge of > if neces- 
sary, to promote his escape.” —F; Review 
19 Jan, 1856. 
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OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tux Committee take this opportunity of an- 
nouncing that instead of the ordinary public 
Annual Meeting there will be only a 7eunion 
of the friends and subscribers of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society this year. 
Due particulars of the time and place of 
meeting will be communicated to them. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
FRIEN D8. 


Iris respectfully requested that, in future, 
Subscribers and Donors to the Funds of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and Subscribers to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
will make all Money-Orders payable to the 
Secretary, Louis Alexis Chamerovzow. 

Subscribers to the Society and to the Re- 
porter are further respectfully reminded that 
their subscriptions for 1856 were due on 
the 1st of January. 


FREE-LABOUR PRODUCTS. 


Ir will be encouraging to the friends of the 
free-labour movement to learn that successful 
efforts are being made on an extensive scale 
in the colonies of France, especially in Al- 
geria, to produce cotton and sugar. In a 
previous number we gave an interesting 
article from the Annales d’ Afrique, on the 
cultivation of cotton in Algeria. Quite re- 
cently we have had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the specimens forwarded to Paris, 
and they are of first-rate quality. The best 
are long in staple, and silky; and we were in- 
formed that the French Government intends 
encouraging this new species of agriculture 
very extensively. The samples from Gua- 
daloupe, Martinique, and French Guiana, 
were also excellent, and there seems to be no 
reason why a quantity sufficient to meet the 
demand in France should not ultimately be 
raised, and thus render her, to a considerable 
extent at least, independent of supplies from 
Great Britain. 

This is a step in the right direction on the 
part of the French Government, and well 
would it have been for our own colonies had 
the British Legislature adopted measures 
calculated to encourage enterprise in our 
West-Indian possessions, and to give free- 
labour its fair chance of competing with the 
slave-labour of foreign colonies. We have 
often gssertéd, and we repeut the assertion, 
that pur Wést-Indian colonies are capable of 
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furnishing cotton and other textile fabrics in 
sufficient quantities to affect the supplies of 
similar articles grown by slave-labour, were 
their resources only developed. ‘To do this 
effectually, enterprise is requisite, and it is to 
be gill, now the Bill for limiting liability 
has become law, that speculators may turn 
their attention to this subject. 

Our remarks, however, are introductory to 
a statement we have to make respecting the 
successful competition of beet-root sugar with 
that of the cane, in the continental markets. In 
France, the cultivation of the Silesian beet is 
most extensively carried on, whilst the process 
of converting it into refined sugar has attained 
great perfection. In that country the duties 
are 35 francs (about 1/. 8s. 4d.) per 100 kilo- 
grammes (1121bs. English) on sugars from 
colonies beyond the Cape, and 38 francs 
(12. 10s. 10d.) on those from the West-India 
Spactenpeny of France ; whilst on those from 

oreign colonies they are as follows : 45 francs 
(27. 1s. 8d.) on sugars from China, Cochin- 
China, Siam, and the Phillippines ; 47 frances 
(2/. 3s. 4d.) on those from other East-India 
colonies; and 50 frances (2/.) on those from 
any other parts out of Europe. So large a 
differential impost amounts almost to a pro- 
hibition of foreign sugars for home consump- 
tion, whilst the high rate on French colonial 
sugars tends to give great advantages to the 
producers of the indigenous article. How 
far this is sound policy it is not for us to de- 
termine. It appears clear, that were the 
French markets thrown open, colonial pro- 
duction would be stimulated, to the detriment 
of the indigenous cultivation of the saccharine 
staple ; and that whilst the free colonies would 
be certainly benefited, the slave colonies 
would also derive considerable advantage 
from the speedy rise which would take place 
in the price of cane-sugar of all kinds. We 
quite believe, nevertheless, that free labour 
would, with so fair and so large a field, soon 
assert its supremacy, and drive slave labour 
quite out of the foreign markets. 

In Germany, the augmentation in the pro- 
duction of beet-root sugar, to the detriment 
of slave-grown cane-sugar has been remark- 
able. A worthy correspondent in Iranktort, 
and a staunch friend of the free-labour move- 
mént, hus, at our request, forwarded us an 
extremely interesting statement on this sub- 
ject, the substance of which we give below. 

In the countries embraced in the associa- 
tion called the Zollverein, the following 

uantities of beet-root sugar have been pro- 
uced since 1842: 


From the Quintals. 
Ist April, 1842, to3l Mar. 1843, 124,600 

“i 1843 ‘ 1844 216,300 

o 1844 - 1845 =194,700 

* 1845, to31 Aug. 1846, 242,000 

Ist Sept. 1846 o 1847 281,700 

9 1847 - 1848 336,800 
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From the Quintals. 
Ist Sept. 1848 to 31 Aug. 1849 494,800 

+ 1849 9 1850 576,300 

RA 1850 * 1851 736,200 

m 1851 - 1852 914,500 

99 1852 ss 1853 ¥,085,000 

i 1853, 1854 923,500 

aA 1854 * 1855 959,400 


Originally the excise duty on beet-root 
sugar in the Zollverein was only one Prus- 
sian thaler per quintal ; it was raised to two, 
and has been carried as high as four since 
1853 ; whilst the import duty on cane-suga 
has been five thalers for the same weight. 
The differential duty in favour of indigenous 
sugar, is, as it will be seen, very trifling ; 
but it is the opinion of competent persons 
that even were all protective laws in its 
favour abolished, this branch of agriculture 
would flourish. This augmentation, how- 
ever, in the production of beet-root sugar 
would have little interest for us, did it not 
bear directly on the supply of cane-sugar 
from slave colonies for German consumption. 
The following statement will shew to what 
extent] the imports of this commodity have 
thereby been affected. They were as follows: 


In 1846 1,358,600 Quintals 
1847 1,410,700 ,, 
1848 1,284,600 ,, 
1849 1,211,200 ,, 
1850 1,051,400 ,, 
1851 779,500 sy, 
1852 801,7°:0 ” 
1853 774,900 =, 
1854 746,600, 


The diminution, it will be remarked, has 
been as gradual as the increase in the pro- 
duction of beet-root sugar ; so that the latter 
has positively ousted from the market a very 
large quantity of 2 commodity which would 
have been supplied by slave-labour, for it may 
not be generally known that Cuba and Brazil 
—but especially Cuba—furnish the continen- 
tal markets with the article in the cultivation 
of which, next to cotton, the largest propor- 
tion of slaves in slave-colonies is employed. 


JAMAICA. 
WE append another interesting communi- 
cation respecting the position of affairs in 
Jamaica. 

** Kingston, 10 March, 1856. 

** A long, tedious, and unprofitable legislative 
session of four months has at last been brought 
to a close, to the great relief of its members, 
whose attendance was principally employed in 
putting into working order some of the measures 
brought forth by the Executive Committee, and 
this may be said to be the whole fruit of a ses- 
sion under a responsible Government. 

** You will see by the Governor’s prorogation 
speech, that he relies on two measures, in some- 
what of a style of congratulation, which have 
passed the legislature, viz. the ‘ Judicial Amend- 
ment Bill’ and the ‘Clergy Bill ;’ but lam satisfied, 
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that if the character of the Government of Great 
Britain be not changed—if she has not lost the 
proud position which she pre-eminently occupied 
above the nations of the world in her inviolable 
observance of good faith—Her Majesty's ministers 
will not receive these measures, and recognise 
them as the principle on which the future legis- 
lation of Jamaica is to be based. If Sir Henry 
Barkly puts these and other measures forward 
as evidences of the success of his government of 
Jamaica, and hopes from them to obtain either 
honour or promotion, it is but necessary that we 
should lay bare the system on which his admi- 
nistration is conducted, to shew to the Govern- 
ment and people of England that the pecuniary 
saving effected has been made by the infliction of 
cruel wrong on a body of gentlemen against 
whom the public has not complained, and who 
will, if the measure receives imperial sanction, 
be hurled into deep poverty, with their families, 
and this for no other purpose than that Sir 
Henry Barkly should gratify his ambition for 
place and for honours by a long list of the mise- 
rable reductions he has made in the incomes of 
the public servants. In England the reform of 
the Courts of Law is the work of an age: in 
Jamaica it is the work of a week. It will be 
said that the public once called loudiy for re- 
trenchment of judicial salaries. Granted. This 
was in a fair way of being achieved without any 
violation of public faith ; for by what is called the 
‘Prospective Retrenchment Bill,’ the future 
holders of office are to come in at a reduced rate. 
In less than two years, by death and resignation, 
3800/. per annum have been saved to the island ; 
viz. 25002. on a Vice-Chancellor, 5007. on a 
Judge, and 8007. on two Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions ; but as if it is determined that there 
should be no stability in Jamaica legislation, 
this measure is set aside, and the Judges and 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions are to be reduced 
from nine to three, and these gentlemen, respec- 
tively in the receipt of 20002., 15002, 12U02., and 
800/, per aunum, are told, although in perfect 
health, that they are not wanted, but will be 
paid pensions of 6002., 4002 , 300/., and 200. per 
annum, and their successors, on whom the whole 
work of the courts of the island will be thrown, 
are to be two puisne Judges, who are to go some 
six or seven circuits each, thrice a-year, at a 
salary of 12007. per annum. This measure, 
when compared with the one above alluded to, 
will be found, in the Jong run, to be more expen- 
sive ; for the people, who have ever been averse to 
pensions, will be burthened with their payment, 
and this, added to the salaries of the three my 2 
will amount to more than if the reduction had 
been made in number and amount under the 
Prospective Bill. But the history of this may 
be seen, too, in the fear of the Government to in- 
troduce a measure to grant a retiring pension to 
Sir Joshua Rowe, the Chief Justice. He is 
willing to retire on a pension of 7.0/. per annum, 
one-fourth of what he receives for salary. ‘ He 
has received 63,0007. from Jamaica,’ is without a 
family, has been exceedingly frugal and thrifty, 
and is said to have funded 45,000/., and there- 
fore in a position to take a reduced sum. A 
measure granting to him alone a pension they 
would not introduce, but associated the others, 























ho 
who have y spent their all in the 
country, made it their home. It must be 


made known that this measure was introduced 
after the Chief Justice, had in May or June 
1855, tendered his resignation of office, but 
which, it is said, the Governor advised him to 
withdraw, thus will the Chairmen and puisne 
Judges, with their families, be sacrificed for the 
sole purpose of — Sir Henry Barkly to 
say, ‘I found the expenditure of Jamaica } 

but I have reduced it very much: I took off so 
much from the Judges, so much from the Clerks 
of the Peace, so much from the clergy, so much 
from the starving clerks of vestries, and a 
little from every one who came in my way: I 
therefore claim the continuance of the 30002. per 
annum salary which the Assembly of Jamaica 
will never grant me.’ 

“ Now let us see how impartially Sir Henry 
pursues his scheme of financial reform. Deter- 
mined not to impose any new burthens on the 
exchequer of the colony, he rejects the applica- 
tion of the Assembly to give back but a portion 
of the salary taken away by Sir Henry on his 
first advent of constitutional authority in Ja- 
maica from the clerks of the vestries. The As- 
sembly, by a Select Committee, ascertained the 

injury that was done to those officers 

a deprivation of part of their official income, 
and they recommended an application to the 
Governor to direct the restoration. This recom- 
mendation met the approval of the whole House, 
and a message was sent accordingly to the Go- 
vernor. He — declining to sanction it, on 
the ground that the measure fixing their 
salaries; had so recently, that it would 
not be advisable to disturb it; and the poor 
clerks are left to thank Sir Henry from first to 
last for this deprivation. These poor clerks are 
tabooed from the vice-regal household ; the light 
of the vice-regal countenance never shed one ray 
to iflumine them with hope. Not so with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee clerk : he, r man, must 
have certain ap to make him a royal 
guest: the 400/. which was assigned to his 
office, before he took it, are too small, and he 
must have them doubled. One of the Executive 
Committee is entrusted with this unblushing 
measure. The thing was so barefaced and impu- 
dent, that it was scouted in and out of the As- 
sembly, and rejected by a large majority. In the 
ease of the clerks of the vestry the majority are 
in favour of their receiving a portion of their for- 
mer salary, but theGovernor is against it. In Mr. 
Myers’, the Executive Committee clerk, the ma- 
jority are — to any increase, the Governor 
age t is a Governor not ‘ lord of all he 
surveys ?” and who dares to oppose his will? No- 
body. The pliant Executive Committee-men, in 
defiance of a positive rule forbidding the intro- 
duction of any resolution already disposed of the 
same session, except by unanimous consent, in- 
treduced a resolution to grant Mr. Myers 200/, 
This by a small majority, because the 
House was thinly attended, it being near the 
end of the session. The amount demanded for 
twenty-two clerks of vestries did not exceed 
two or three times the amount considered barely 

for the favoured clerk ! 

“T must quickly pass over the measures in- 
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trodueed by the Executive Committee, and which 
met with deserved opposition om account of their 
illiberal and unjust tendency. Only think of an 
Executive Government in the nineteenth cen- 
tury attempting to disfranchise the 6/. free- 
holders because they do not pay 20/. per an- 
num of taxes? And this qualification, as was 
said, has been in existence since the island had a 
legislature. I cannot but characterize the at- 
tempt as a blow aimed at the political liberty of 
the emancipated. The measure, thanks to the 
friends of the negro, was rejected by a large ma- 
jority, which, if the Executive Committee were 
responsible to the people and not to the Governor, 
would have driven them from office. ‘Ihe next 
measure of the Government was a heartless one, 
and so utterly repugnant to all the lessons of po- 
litical honesty, that Lord Grey and the Duke of 
Newcastle have laid down, that it is only to be 
known to be reprobated; it was nothing less 
than to turn out the inspectors of police from 
office, and pay them as compensation ‘ two years, 
salary, at such times and in such portions as it 
shall please the Governor to order.’ This un- 
blushing attempt was made with the full know- 
ledge that some four or five inspectors have been 
in office for upwards of twenty years, and one 
of them having lost his sight in the service. 
This measure, also, the friends of humanity sue- 
cessfully opposed, and taught to the Government 
a lesson of good faith: they gave authority to 
the Governor to continue the officers, and to re- 
frain from filling up future vacancies till the 
number should be reduced to eight. So unfitted 
for the age is the materiel of the present Go- 
vernment, that scareely a measure introduced by 
it has passed without alteration, or received such 
amendments as have completely changed their 
character. The only good measure of the session 
was the Education Bill: this was to impose a tax 
on houses to raise a fund for providing health to the 
mind and body of the negro. It passed the As- 
sembly with a very — majority, but 
was objected to by the Nonconformists on their 
usual ground of non-endowments from the State. 
It went to the Council, and there it was op- 
posed by some seven members and supported 
by two. It was consequently lost. In the re- 
jection of this measure by the Council you will 
not fail to read the future condition of Ja~ 
maica Legislation. The opponents here are men 
who have risen from the ene grade of book- 
keepers till they acquired the means of becoming 
proprietors. The supporters of the measure, 
strange to say, were the only gentlemen who 
inherited fortunes from their ancestors. The 
opponents have been the artisans of their own 
fortune, and yet denied to their more humble 
fellow-labourers the means of receiving an edu- 
cation. To say the least, this was unjust in 
the planter to the negro, for he is taxed to pay 
the debt of immigration ineurred for the benefit 
ofthe planter, and he in turn refuses a trifling 
sum to benefit the children of the negro.” 


THE DAWN INSTITUTE. 
CANADA WEST. 
Artsr a long recess, I resume my brief ac- 
count of the coloured settlements of Canada 
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West. The difficulty of obtaining facts in 
regard to the past history of these is much 
greater than I had anticipated, and even yet 
my information is very imperfect. I shall, 
however, state some matters, in my present 
letter, in reference to the Dawn Institute, as 
it has been called, and shall supplement my 
remarks, after I shall have visited the locality 
and made my own inspection. The following 
has been compiled from published documents 
and from the letters of gentlemen connected 
with the management of the affairs of the In- 
stitute since its commencement, and may 
be fully relied on. 

The first movement towards founding the 
Dawn Institute was made in the year 1840. 
The Rev. Hiram Wilson, now of St. Catha- 
rine’s, Canada West, having drawn up a 
statement of the condition and necessities of 
the coloured population of Canada West, 
communicated the facts to James Cannings 
Fuller, Esq., a benevolent Quaker of Ska- 
neatels, in New-York State. Mr. Fuller, 
anxious to improve the position of these un- 
fortunate refugees, proposed to raise a sum of 
money for this purpose. In pursuance of 
his intentions, he visited England in the sum- 
mer of 1840, and collected, chiefly amongst 
the Quakers, about the sum of 1650 dollars, 
or a little over 4007. On his return to Canada, 
in company with Mr. Wilson, Mr. Fuller 
visited Toronto and several other towns, 
with the view of consulting the coloured 
people and their friends as to the best mode 
of disposing of the fund raised, and accom- 
plishing the object desired. At a Conven- 
tion of coloured people, which took place in 
London, Canada West, in June 1841, the 
subject was discussed, and all present were 
unanimous in thinking that an educational 
institution, on the manual-labour system, 
where coloured men might find a temporary 
home and an elementary education, would 
best subserve the end proposed. At this 
Convention, also, the Rev. Hiram Wilson, 
Rev. Josiah Henson, and Henry Shelby, were 
appointed a Committee to make the prelimi- 
nary arrangements and to select a site suitable 
for such an institution. At length a locality 
was fixed upon, in the township of Dawn, in 
the county of Kent, at the head of the navi- 
gable portion of the Sydenham river. Here 
they purchased 200 acres of land lying on 
both sides of the river, for which 800 dollars, 
2 portion of the money gathered in England, 
was poid. This land was deeded, through 
the agency of Mr. Wilson, to six trustees, 
three of them being white, the remaining 
three coloured men, viz. James C. Fuller, 
of Skaneatles, New York; Rev. John Roaf, 
of Toronto ; Frederick Stover, of Norwich; 
James C. Brown, of Toronto ; Peter B.Smith, 
of Chatham ; and George Johnson, of Dawn. 
To these trustees the land was conveyed, 
“ for the alone purpose of education, mental, 
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moral, and physical, of the coloured inhabi- 
tants of Canada, not excluding white persons 
and Indians.” The object, at this time, was 
to allow the fugitives, who should seek an 
asylum in the establishment, to work on the 
land some three or four hours daily in pay- 
ment for their board and the tuition they 
should receive at other hours. By this 
means the land was to be cleared, buildings 
erected, and a subsistence earned. The 
trustees shortly after executed a “‘ Declaration 
of Trust” leaving the accomplishment of the 
proposed plan to Mr. Wilson and an Executive 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. Peter D. 
Smith, James Stump, Edward Harberd, 
on Johnson, and William P. Newman, 
all of whom resided in the neighbourhood. 

The year 1842 is represented as having 
been one of “great distress and perplexity” 
with the managers; so much so that Mr. 
Wilson concluded to make a second appeal to 
the people of Britain, and with this design 
crossed the Atlantic in 1843. Prior to his 
departure, a report of what had been done 
was published in the Boston Liberator, and 
from that document I quote the following 
sentences : 


‘** Your attention is earnestly invited to the 
British- American Institute of Science and Indus- 
try lately founded in the Township of Dawn, 
which promises to be extensively useful. It is 
designed not to supersede, but greatly to sub- 
serve the interests of common schools, by train- 
ing up teachers, and is to be conducted strictly 
on the manual-labour system. Students over 
fifteen years of age are to have instruction free 
of cost, and be furnished with pl:in but whole- 
some diet and lodging at one dollar per week, to 
be paid in work, for which they will be allowed 
five cents per hour. They are to be trained 
thoroughly upon a full and practical system of 
discipline, which aims to cultivate the entire being, 
and elicit the fairest and fullest possible develope- 
ments of the physical, intellectual, and moral 
powers. A little more than a year ago 200 
acres of unimproved land were purchased near 
the head of navigation. on the River Sydenham, 
sixty miles north by east from Detroit. Possess- 
ing all the advantages of a healthy climate of a 
milder type than that of central New York or 
New England—a navigable river, abounding with 
fish, and communicating with the waters of the 
great American lakes—a fertile and productive 
soil, well timbered, well watered, and most beau- 
tifully situated—the efficient and persevering 
hand of industry —the protecting shield and fos- 
tering care of a powerful Government - the aus- 
pices of British and American philanthropy com- 
bined—and, above all, the propitious smiles of 
Heaven, it cannot but prosper, and be .a blessing 
to the country and to posterity.” 

There were at that time, (March 1843;) 
twelve acres cleared and mostly under fence, 
three dwelling-houses up and occupied, a 
school-house a story and a-half high erected, 
and fitted “ for accommodating tifty or sixty 
pupils, with a dormitory for twenty.” The 
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school was organized! on the 12th March 
1843, with nine young men in attendance. 
The expenses of 1842 are stated to have been 
1499 dollars, and the total receipts 1168 dol- 
lars, leaving a deficit of 331 dollars, which, 
with 120 dollars, the debt of the previous 
year, made a total debt of 451 or about 100/ 
sterling. The property was valued at 1000 
dollars. In May 1843 Mr. Wilson visited 
England, and succeeded in collecting, in the 
space of about five months, the sum of 385/. 
sterling, which, after deducting all expenses, 
left. about 258%, For this money John Crop- 
per, Esq., of Dingle Bank, Liverpool, acted 
as treasurer. Its receipt was acknowledged 
the ing winter in a report published in 
pam ,» copies of which were trans- 
mitted to contributors. 

In 1844 another hundred acres were added 


to the farm, agg by the funds previously 
collected by Mr. Fuller sigan y money 
brought over by Mr. Wilson. The balance, 
er oreg cite bed, went to aid certain 
schoo coloured children in different dis- 
i efficiency of the 
educational department at the Dawn. 

The state of matters in 1845 may be 
ay from the following extract from a 

r published in October, and signed by 
the different members of the Executive Com- 
mittee : 

“* Sixty acres or more have been cleared of the 
heavy timber and brought under cultivation dur- 
ing the last three years. A large school-house 
and several dwellings of moderate dimensions 
have been erected, and are now occupied. A 
barn was built last year, a pot~ 
During the present year a brick 
by thirty-two feet, two stories 
been erected, and will soon be in use. 
other building of hewn timber, twenty-two by 
thirty-four feet, two stories high, is in progress, 
will probably be occupied by the Ist of De- 
p= wa eighty. ye mang sma 
; 18 over e . 1OAS fOr - 
mission are frequent. We shall doubtless have 
at least 100 scholars the ing winter, and 
might have three times that number had we ac- 
commodation for them.” 

Great difficulties were experienced in keep- 
ing up the school during the winter of 1845-6, 
owing to the failure of the crops the previous 
summer, and the state of indebtedness in 
which pA yma was. sad aay om 
again obli to visit Eng on a - 

tour. By dint of persevering effort, 
he succeeded in raising sufficient means to 

matters afloat for another term. Shortly 
after Mr. Wilson’s visit to England, Mr. 
Henson had unfortunately conceived the idea 
of erecting a steam saw-mill, and for this 
purpose got considerable sums from Boston 
and other quarters. This scheme, to which 
Mr. Fuller was always opposed, involved the 
whole concern in: inextricable ruin. The 
lumbering speculations were a failure, not 
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merely from the want of sufficient capital, but 
more especially from the entire absence of 
business tact in all concerned. Matters soon 
came to a crisis. Quarrels sprang up amongst 
the managers. Accusations of dishonesty 
and malappropriation of funds were freely 
pear balihe trustees were sent for from 
Toronto to try their hands as peacemakers. 
Mr. Roaf and Mr. Brown investigated the 
matters of difficulty, and effected a reconcilia- 
tion between confctin parties which was 
but temporary. Mr. Wilson again left in the 
spring of 1847, to recruit his health and 
make fresh applications for aid ; but his wife 
dying in the mean time, he returned to his 
four motherless children, to find matters 
worse and worse. Being left “in lack of 
discretionary and controlling power,” he 
tendered to the trustees his resignation, which 
was accepted ; and after having spent seven 
years in an eminently unsuccessful experi- 
ment, in making which he had suffered many 

ivations and undergone many labours, he 
eft the management to others who were 
equally unsuccessful. 

Tn looking at the actual state of matters 
we need scarcely wonder at the result. To 
raise an institution of learning here were 
300 acres of wild land in a remote and un- 
settled of the country, The men to work 
the bush farm and out the plan were a 
few escaped slaves. The trustees 
themselves but the legal representatives of the 
property, and at that time did not take an 
active part in the administration of the busi- 
ness of the Institution. Mr. Wilson and his 
coloured neighbours had to create a produc- 
tive estate, to feed, teach, and clothe the pu- 
pils, to found and erect a college, and all this 
in Dawn, It is evident that the labour ofthe 
pupils would be absorbed in the clearings and 
erections that had to be carried on, and that 
their own sustenance, and that of the teachers 
and managers would have to be provided for 
from external sources. They were not farm- 
ing productive land, but were creating pro- 
pare. Hence an immediate necessity for 

ing in the United States. The deficiency 

to be thus supplied was largely increased by 
many, very many, of the pupils regarding 
the Institution as one of charity, founded for 
their benefit, and therefore not requiring any 
very energetic services from themselves. 
Many came in just at the commencement of 
winter when their labour was of little value, 
and left in the spring when they could go on 
steamboats or to other means of getting 
money, and when they could regard them- 
selves, and heges to be regarded, as educated 
persons—pupils of the Dawn Institute. The 
absence of Mr, Wilson, in order to raise 
funds, of course aggravated these evils, while 
they rendered his absence more and more 
tracted. Then the Committee consisted 

of men who could not give much time to the 
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public, and when they were obliged to attend 
they had to be paid for their time. Their 
honours, their exercise of authority, their 
emoluments, awakened jealousies around ; and 
these stimulated murmuring, and _refactori- 
ness, and intrigues within the Institute. 

Under these circumstances, what could be 
expected but the result that followed 

The state of matters during the régime of 
the Free Baptist Mission, and the subsequent 
history of the Dawn, 1 must reserve for 
another letter. T. H. 

Toronto, Canada West, 

28th March, 1856. 


noo 


THE COOLIE TRAFFIC. 


A recent number of the New-York Times 
contains the following statement on the sub- 
ject of the commerce in Chinese coolies, the 
cruelties of which we have so frequently ex- 
— Sir John Bowring has very justly 

ignated it asa traffic “ scarcely less revolt- 
ing and wicked than the old African slave- 
trade.” 

“Visitors to Cuba, during the past winter, 
have had enlarged opportunities of noting the 
condition of the coolie apprentices, of whom 
thousands swarm everywhere on that lovely 
island. On the plantation they have seen them 
driven to the field or the mill, like cattle; re- 
tained at work with the lash, and whipped cruelly 
for idleness or insubordination. In all par- 
ticulars, they will have noted their agrestic life 
suffers in comparison with that of the African, 
who toils at his side, for he is spared, because 
owned, by his master, while coolie servitude is 
restricted to a certain term of years; and every 
interest of the sugar and tobacco cultivator lies 
in extracting the Taseest amount of service within 
that term. Those reserved for domestic offices 
fare better; yet in the cities the comparison 
between the African and Asiatic is always favour- 
able to the former. The coolie, though of much 

ater intelligence, tact, and industry, is more 
Bequnatiy whipped, more constantly overworked, 
more unsparingly abused. They are bought and 
sold precisely as the African. When, by exces- 
sive cruelty, they are driven to despair, their 
refuge is suicide, opium supplying the means, and 
the expectation of immediate translation after 
death to the Celestial Empire, whence they came, 
the inducement. The number of suicides is re- 
presented as frightful. The scheme of slavery, 
every feature of which is worse, in all particulars, 
than negro servitude, sickens the traveller in 
Cuba at every turn; every domestic duty, in- 
cluding those ordinarily assigned to women, he 
finds executed in the house where he lodges by 
these Oriental slaves—slaves, nominally, for 
seven years; but, substantially, for life, since 
no provision is made for restoring them to their 
homes, and while in Cuba their portion is the 
inevitable yoke A vessel Jaden with these 
wretched creatures was cast away near Havan 
na on the 28th ult. It was, we regret to say, 
a vessel owned in New York, and well known in 
the mercantile marine for its speed, though 
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certainly no evidence of that quality was afforded 
by its last and fatal voyage from Amoy to Cuba, 
four months being the time. It left the former 
port with a crowded freight, decoyed on board, 
doubtless, by those atrocious and reckless repre- 
sentations which correspondents from that part 
of the world repeat to us as the staple of imposi- 
tion upon an ignorant and guileless people. Of 
the 580 embarked, 80 had perished before the 
voyage ended. What home-sickness, discomfort, 
privations, and despair—what close crowding in 
pestiferous holds and cabins, while twice crossing 
the equator—must have fed this awful ratio of 
death to life, we can readily imagine, with the 
aid of data furnished in other instances. Unlike 
the Guinea voyage, the path is long, reaching 
more than half round the globe. The food is 
proportioned, not to the wants of the captives, 
but to a nice estimate of the lowest amount upon 
which human life can exist, slightly reduced in 
favour of the profit-and-loss account of the 
owner. No occupant of a State prison subsists 
upon such lenten fare. Water is doled out with 
equal parsimony. Discipline is of the sternest. 
Of course, discontent with such starvation diet, 
and with the first awakening to the fact that the 
journey is not of a day or two, but of months, 
and that, instead of being free men and pas- 
sengers, they are of less consideration than so 
many quadrupeds, is anticipated and provided 
against. The crew being comparatively few, the 
odds are made up by arming them to the teeth. 
A few examples are always made the first week 
out. What is the sacrifice of a half-dozen Asiatics 
in the scale with the safety of the captain and 
crew? The cruelty systematically practised 
upon the poor creatures in order to frighten 
them into abject submission and silence is de- 
scribed by occasional passengers in such vessels 
as absolutely demoniacal and heartrending. 
Thus, beaten, knocked down, kicked, cused, 
stabbed, thrown overboard, or shot, if more than 
usually troublesome ; pent up in quarters filthy 
and thronged to that degree that those who sur~ 
vive the fevers thus engendered are enfeebled and 
wasted to the last tenuity, with no more clothi 
or means of warmth when doubling the blea 
Capes at the south than when passing under the 
burning line, is it any wonder that the loss of 
but 80 out of 580 should be named as creditable to 
the officers of the vessel? More frequently 20 
per cent. are sacrificed on the voyage. Nay, in 
one instance, the captain found it due to his 
safety to smother the whole cargo—over 500— 
beneath the hatches, notwithstanding it involved 
subsequently the labour of throwing the dead 
bodies overboard—a task of considerable magni- 
tude. And this barbarous commerce, n in 
the practice of deception and falsehood upon the 
ignorant and needy, continued in a spirit of in- 
humanity at which human nature recoils with 
horror, and ended in dooming its victims to irre- 
trievable slavery, employs whole fleets of ships 
and sweeps every ocean.” 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
OUR MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Tar Kansas Report.—On the 12th of Mareh 
Senator Douglas, (the author of the Nebraska 
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Bill,) as chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, presented to the Senate a report on matters 
relating to Kansas. This document sketches the 
history of African Slavery in the United States, 
and explains its constitutional relations. lt de- 
nies the right of Congress to frame rules and 
regulations for the government of the territories 
other than those which are sanctioned by the 
Constitution. It attacks the Emigrants’-Aid 
Society, originated at the north for the purpose 
of peopling Kansas with abolitionists, and cen- 
sures the Massachusetts’ Legislature for grant- 
ing to it an act of incorporation. It apologises 
for the Border ruffians, and maintains the 
legality of the alleged fraudulent elections. 
Mr. Collamer presented the Anti-slavery Mi- 
nority report, which takes precisely an opposite 
view, and appears to be an honest, out-spoken, 
truthful document, and one which is not very 
much relished by the pro-slavery party, judging 
from the exciting discussions which followed its 
presentation to the Senate. Messrs. Seward and 
Sumner bore a manly part in these discussions. 

SLAVEHOLDING TYRANNY.—It is but a short 
time since the Georgian Legislature passed a Bill 
prohibiting any of the citizens of that ~tate from 
liberating their slaves while living, or by their 
last will and testament. The Virginian House 
of Delegates, no doubt influenced by this wicked 
example, has passed a Bill containing the follow- 
ing clause: ** All emancipation of slaves made 
or directed to be made by last will and testament 
shall be null and void.” It was-openly stated, by 
the advocates of the clause, that its object was to 
prevent a further increase of the free-negro popu- 
lation; ——, one of the speakers, remarking, 
that the fact that “ there were 3000 or 4000 free 
negroes in the city of Petersburgh was sufficiently 
conclusive of the necessity of imposing some re- 
strictions upon the emancipating power.” Mr. 
Claiborni, (his name should be honourably re- 
corded,) in addressing the House in opposition to 
the clause, said, that *‘if the Bill passed with this 
obnoxious feature, in less than five years a pro- 
position would be made to enslave the free negro 
population of the Commonwealth.’ The vote 
was taken on Mr. Claiborni’s motion to omit the 
clause, and the following was the result: yeas 34, 
nays 52. The following amendment, somewhat 
modifying the clause, was subsequently agreed to ; 
“Unless adequate provision shall be made by 
such last will and testament for the removal from 
the State of all slaves so emancipated within 
twelve months after the death of the testator.” 
The precise amount of the provision was not 
fixed, the proposals varying from 50 to 250 
dollars. 

Anti-NepraskA MEETING IN WASHINGTON. 
—An anti-Nebraska Caucus was held in Wash- 
ington on the }ith March. It was attended by 
eighty-five members of the Senate and the House 
of Kepresentatives. The assembly was addressed 
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by Mr. Seward, General Wilson, and other dis- 
tinguished advocates of freedom ; and the unani- 
mous feeling was in favour of making the ques- 
tion of freedom to the territories ‘the control- 
ling issue of the presidential election.” Upon this 
important question the anti-slavery sections of 
all the great parties in the North appear disposed 
to unite. Never before has Slavery been threat- 
ened by such an opposing phalanx. 

THe SLAVE-MOTHER AT Cincinnati. —Our 
readers will remember the case of the slave- 
mother, who, in January last, killed her own 
offspring to save it from the doom of Slavery. 
The National Era (20th March) furnishes the 
following additional information, which will be 
read with thrilling interest : 

** Wedo not know that much editorial comment 
is needed on the recent painful and extraordinary 
slave case at Cincinnati. Our readers have noted 
the proceedings—the escape, the pursuit, the death 
of the child by the hands of the heroic mother to 
save it from a life of Slavery ; the arrest of the 
victims of oppression, first as fugitive slaves 
under United-States’ process, then as criminals 
under State process ; the mandate of the district 
judge, Leavitt, to the sheriff, to deliver them up, 
proceeding on the assumption that the right of 
the master is paramount to the right of a State 
to —_— life and punish crime ; the response 
of the sheriff, the summary decision of the judge, 
and the hot haste with which the mother and her 
companions, under the escort of men willing to 
stain their souls with the price of blood, were 
hurried across the river to Kentucky, and placed 
under the absolute power of a man calling him- 
self their owner. It now remains to say, that 
the devoted mother, Margaret, and her infant 
child, with the other victims, were shipped on 
the steam-boat ‘ Henry Lewis,’ destined for the 
wilds of Arkansas ; but on the passage, at night, 
while the passengers slept, a terrible collision 
with another boat on the Ohio river startled the 
sleepers ; the entire cabin was broken in two, the 
boat caught fire, and, amidst shrieks, and smoke, 
and splinters, and rushing waters, the passengers 
in their night clothes rushed for satety to the 
hurricane deck, whence the majority of them 
were at last rescued. Margaret and her com- 
panion were saved, but her child was drowned : 
God took it, and the mother rejoiced. ‘She ex- 
hibited,’ says the Louisville Courier, ‘no other 
feeling than joy at the loss of her child.’ The 
whole transaction is historical; the ages will 
remember it, and the names of the men, official 
or hireling, who have signalized themselves as 
the allies of oppression in this dark event, will 
rot.” 

AnoTHER Vicrory.—After. a protracted de- 
bate, the House of Representatives has appointed 
a Committee of three of its members to proceed 
to Kansas, for the purpose of instituting a rigid 
inquiry into the frauds alleged to have been per- 
petrated at the late elections in that territory. 
This energetic act is a most important one; 
shewing as it does that the House is determined 
to continue to act upon the same praiseworthy 
policy which placed Mr. Banks in the Speaker's 
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chair. The matter is so important that we sub- 
join a copy of Mr. Dunn’s resolutions, which 
were adopted : 

** Resolved, That a Committee of three of the 
members of this House, to be appointed by the 
Speaker, shall proceed to inquire into and col- 
lect evidence in regard to the troubles in Kansas 
generally, and particularly in regard to any 
fraud or force attempted or practised in reference 
to any of the elections which have taken place in 
said territory, either under the law organizing 
said territory, or under any pretended law which 
may be alleged to have taken effect therein 
since; that they shall fully investigate and take 
proof of all violent and tumultuous proceed- 
ings in said territory, at any time since the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, whether 
engaged in by residents of said territory or by 
any person or persons from elsewhere going 
into said territory and doing or encouraging 
others to do any act of violence or public dis- 
turbance against the laws of the United States, 
or the rights, peace, and safety of the residents 
of said territory; and for that purpose said 
Committee shall have full power to send for and 
examine and take copies of all such papers, pub- 
lic records, and proceedings, as in their judg- 
ment will be useful in the premises ; and also 
to send for persons, and examine them on oath 
or affirmation as to matters within their know- 
ledge touching the matters of said investigation ; 
and said Committee, by their chairman, shall 
have power to administer all necessary oaths 
or affirmations connected with their aforesaid 
duties. 

** Resolved, further, That said Committee may 
hold their investigations at such places and 
times as to them may seem advisable, and that 
they have leave of absence from the duties of 
this House until they shall have completed such 
investigation ; that they be authorized to employ 
one or more clerks and one or more assistant 
sergeants-at-arms to aid them in their investi- 
gation; and may administer to them an oath 
or affirmation faithfully to perform the duties 
assigned to them respectively, and to keep secret 
all matters which may come to their knowledge 
touching such investigation as said Committee 
shall direct, until the report of the same shall 
be submitted tothis House; and said Committee 
may discharge any such clerk or assistant ser- 
geant-at-arms for neglect of duty or disregard of 
instructions in the premises, and employ others 
under like regulations. 

** Resolved, further, That if any person shall 
in any manner obstruct or hinder said Committee, 
or attempt so to do, in their said investigation, 
or shall refuse to attend on said Committee and 
to give evidence when summoned for that pur- 
pose, or shall refuse to produce any paper, book, 
public record, or proceeding, in their possession or 
control, to said Committee, when so required, 
or shall make any disturbance where said Com- 
mittee is holding their sittings, said Committee 
may, if they see fit, cause any and every such 
person to be arrested by said assistant sergeant- 
at-arms, and brought before this tiouse, to be 
dealt with as for a contempt. 

Resolved, further, That, for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of said Commission, there 
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be and hereby is appropriated the sum of 10,000 
dollars, to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
this House. 

Resolved, further, That the President of the 
United States be and is hereby requested to 
furnish to said Committee, should they be met 
with any serious opposition by bodies of lawless 
men in the discharge of their duties aforesaid, 
such aid from any military force as may at the 
time be convenient to them as may be necessary 
to remove such opposition, and enable said 
Committee without molestation to proceed with 
their labours. 

** Resolved further, That when said Committee 
shall have completed said investigation, they 
report all the evidence so collected to- this 
House.” 


An ANTI-SLAVERY NEWSPAPER IN KEN- 
TUCKY—A southern correspondent of the Na- 
tional Anti-slavery Standard calls attention to the 
fact, that in Newport, Kentucky, (from which 
place he writes,) an uncompromising daily anti- 
slavery newspaper is regularly published. The 
editor is a Mr. Bailey, ‘whose son, two grown 
daughters, and a young child, daughter, as 
well as himself, devote their whole time to the 
paper, editing, setting up type, and printinz.” 
This is a most pleasing and interesting fact. The 
earnest sympathies and best wishes of every Abo- 
litionist must be with Mr. Bailey in his self- 
sacrificing and holy labours. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENTS. 


Lecture 1n New Yorx.—On the 6th March 
the itev. Theodore Parker delivered a powerful 
lecture on “the Battle between Slavery and 
Freedom, and the duty of the North in relation 
thereto,” in the Tabernacle, New York. That 
large building was crowded in every part; and 
Mr. Oliver Johnson (one of the editors of the 
Anti-slavery Standard) presided on the occasion. 

Kansas MEETING IN ALBANY—A very en- 
thusiastic anti-slavery meeting was held in 
Albany on the 13th instant. Its object was to 
afford ‘** material aid” to the free-state men in 
Kansas. Nearly 5000 dollars were subscribed 
at the meéting, the munificent Gerritt Smith 
alone subscribing 3000 dollars) Mr. Smith de- 
livered a most eloquent reply to a trimming 
speech delivered by a Mr. Northup. He de- 
nounced, in energetic language, the spurious and 
false interpretations put upon the word of God 
by pro-slavery divines, declaring that ‘* they had 
not the spirit of their Master, for the spirit of 
Christ was not in sympathy with Slavery ; and 
he who had most of the spirit of Christ—he who 
most perfectly loved his neighbour as himself— 
was the most perfect Abolitionist.” 

LEcTURE IN PaitapeLpH1a—The Pennsyl- 
vania Abvlitionists continue to exhibit their 
wonted activity. The closing lecture of the win- 
ter anti-slavery course was delivered by the 
Hon. iienry Wilson (Senator for Massachusetts) 
on the 21st of March. His subject was, ‘ The 
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‘position of the Slave Sower, and the duties of the 
Free States in regard to it.” His lecture is de- 
scribed as having been “plain, pointed, and 
practical, and his statements and appeals were 

_ Teceived by the audience with the liveliest enthu- 
siasm.” 

Lecrores 1x Bosrox—On the 6th March 
Mr. E. P. Whipple delivered the closing lecture 
of ‘the independent course. His subject was 
““Slavery—the principles on which it rests, and 
the fallacies by which it is defended.” It was 
very ably treated. 

General Remarxs—In the foregoing notices 
of anti-slavery operations, we have presented 
only the merest glance of what is being done by 
the friends of the slave. They are holding 
meetings from day to day in all parts of the 
North, For the time, the Kansas question 
seems to absorb all other questions, excepting 
that of the presidential election. And, in truth, 
it is not improbable that the battle between 
“Slavery and Freedom” may after all be finally 
fought out on the soil of Kansas. 








THE DANISH WEST-INDIA 
COLONIES. 


We re-print another of the letters to the 
editor of the New-York Tribune on the ac- 
tual condition of St. Croix, the first of which 
we inserted a few months since. The pre- 
sent communication strikes us as especially 
interesting. 
“ St. Croix, W. I., April, 1855. 
‘‘ Three-quarters of a century ago the planters 
to get overseers and managers from Ire- 
land. There is a single small district in that 
countty—the name of which a gentlemanly ma- 
nager told me, but with such a strong Hibernian 
accent that I could not catch it—where every 
enterprising young man of no expectations at 
home has “ om uel heart fixed on St. Croix 
with the hope of early emigration. Tales of the 
marvellous success of such and such a one who, 
within a comparatively short recollection, left 
home with nothing but the pittance to procure 
his pasenge, now owning a beautiful estate, with 
its fine mansion and scores of dependants, riding 
in his carriage, and mingling on equal terms with 
the highest in the land, wonderfully inflame their 
imaginations, and they look eagerly to this, which 
is indeed another Emerald Isle, - the land of 
promise forthem. Such form, at present, no in- 
considerable element of the white population. It 
is amusing to meet our friend and neighbour Pat 
here in these new scenes and relations: the same 
broad humour irradiates his face ; the same rich, 
earnest tones greet your ear; the characteristic 
roughness to inferiors and obsequiousness to su- 
periors ; the like economy in all his personal fur- 
nishings ; the same generosity and native ease of 
manner in those ‘ho have risen to wealth and 
standing ; all these one meets in the Irishman 
here—the familiar marks of the same personage 
in our own country. They enter into life as 
overseers. They superintend personally all the 
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operations of cane-growing and sugar-making. 
For this they ane yaa om 200 te 300 dollars 
a-year. | have not visited an estate where | have 
not found a young Irishman as overseer ; some- 
times there are more than one. There are some 
Scotch, but not the majority. In a few years 
they may rise to the dignity of manager, with 
salaries doubled or trebled; and if they do not 


manage to get possession of an estate, they lay up 
enough to go home, or, more likely, to America, 
and do well. Many have said to me that they 


intended to settle in the States one of these days. 
Many, however, by close husbandry of their 
earnings, have been able to stand by and catch 
wa ripe apple of an ——— estate as it fell 

rom the possession of the old proprietors. Large 
portions of the island are in aosir bands, or under 
their control as managers and attorneys. I 
know several Irish gentlemen who own two and 
three estates, and get large salaries as attorneys 
for others. As I said before, some Scotchmen 
are running the same career: at no distant day 
the island will be mainly in their ion. 

“It is singular that in this Danish island 
scarcely a Dane owns an estate. They hold the 
offices; the honours and emoluments of official 
life are theirs ; but the land they do not own. 
The sympathies of all classes here, except offi- 
— _ = with Great oe than with 

nmark. You see only ish newspapers. 
Children sent away for aon go to land 
or Scotland. One hears but little more of 
mark than he would in America. 

‘* The proprietors of fifty years ago have mostly 
passed away. A few names of that day are still 
connected with a plantation here and there. In 
most cases, however, their descendants belong to 
the large class of what are called decayed families: 
cherishing with vain pride the memories of 
grandeur, they live in the towns without employ- 
ment, on the slender means they have 
to retain, or maintain themselves by small trades, 
or some quite subordinate offices. It is pitiful to 
see them reduced from affluence and style to such 
straits. They cannot feel reconciled to their 
changed circumstances, but are galled by the 
sight of ‘‘ these Irishmen,” whom they knew first 
as overseers, and who, before they can read or 
write, are living in thrift and influence on their 
ancestral acres. The two classes share a mutual 
and open contempt. 

** The new proprietors have brought to the ma- 
nagement of the estates many qualities to ensure 
prosperity. Ky nature and habit bred to rigid 
economy, they conduct their operations with the 
smallest ible outlay. The example, with its 
sad results, of their predecessors is constantly 
before them: hence, though living well, and oc- 
casionally entertaining in handsome style, they 
expend but little for social effect. Their sole en- 
deavour is to improve their estates, add to them, 
and to save as much money as they can. This 
gives them means of furnishing themselves with 
the best implements, the most approved labour- 
saving machines, and all the labour they can 
obtain. It enables them, also, to provide manure, 
to turn out their lands periodically to rest, and 
in various ways to restore them, or to keep them 
in heart. In many instances they are their own 
managers ; and even when they employ others in 
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this capacity they acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with the way in which every thing goes on. 
They are energetic, enterprising, ingenious and 
hopeful: they are looking forward to better times. 
To their credit be it said, they nobly withstood 
the shock of emancipation: one hears no sickly 
complainings over that change. They accepted 
cheerfully the new state of things, resolved to 
* never say die ;” adapted themselves and their 
affairs at once to the new order, and, so far as I 
can observe or learn, if the island, as a whole, has 
suffered, they, as individuals, are prosperous and 
well to do as before. They have gone through 
with the change in the system of slave-labour, 
and have to thrive under the free. 

‘* The introduction of better implements is an 
important element in the improving state of 
things. Formerly the beg-hoe, with its rude, 
heavy handle, was the only field implement, the 
windmill was the only power, and there were only 
the clumsiest appliances for sugar-making. The 
slaves were compelled to dig up the ground for 

anting with the hoe: pow the best ploughs, the 
rrow, and cultivator, generally of American 
make, are used. The light and sharp hoe of our 
country I nowhere see: it would be a great im- 
provement. It seema antiquated to see people 
cutting up grass with the great dull bush or bog- 
hee. The draft animals employed are mostly 
mules, brought from the States, or bred here 
from American stock. A sleeker, finer set of 
animals I have not seen. They now command 
high prices, frong 100 to 150 dollars. They are 
hardy, tractable and patient : the negroes handle 
them with marvellous skill. Four or six are put 
to a h, two or three abreast, as the number 
may Two, at tandem, thread the rows of 
cane with the cultivator, a single negro, beth 
ing and driving. Six, three abreast, before 
the great stout waggons, haul the sugar and rum 
to town, and return with corn-meal, puncheons, 
and other estate supplies. It is a fearful sight 
to witness the rate at which these vehicles, with 
three, four, or five heavy hogsheads are whirled 
along, up hill and down, the dusky charioteer, 
with his jong hempen lash swinging over the 
animals’ » or cracking around their flanks, 
standing on a platform over the whipple-trees. 
It seems owing more to good luck than to any 
thing else that they do not goto ruin. You in- 
stinctively give them a very wide berth if you 
meet them ina carriage, for they seem altogether 
devoid of any ideas of caution or responsibility. 
Oxen, native or brought from Porto Rico and the 
Main, are partially used. The best horses, almost 
all for the carriage, are American. They are bring- 
ing a small breed of horses from Barcelona just 
now. 

‘Improved modes of tillage have of late years 
been adopted. Much attention is paid to this 
department. Two methods of planting are prac- 
tised, each having its advocates : the old consists 
in throwing the ground up—when it has been 
ploughed and properly mellowed—in heavy 
ridges ; after which the gang go along and dig 
deep holes, three feet apart, between the ridges, 
for the reception of the plants. As they take 
root and grow up, the cultivator is put through 
on the summits of the ridges, and the hoein 
consists in hauling the heavy banks down aroun 
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the roots of the plant. This is considered neces- 
sary to secure moisture around the roots. At 
the same time much of the richness of the 
soil must be lost by planting so deep, and, in 
fact, throwing away the best part of it from the 
absorption of the plant. The other mode is by 
holing without ridging. Of course, the advocates 
of each system affirm that the largest yields of 
sugar are produced by the one they practise. 
The plants come to maturity in a year. When 
taken off, the leaves trimmed from the canes are 
permitted to lie and cover the ground, to protect 
the stumps from the sun, and keep moisture in 
them till they sprout again. They are then 
raked off between the rows, where they lie and 
rot for manure, or else are transferred to some 
freshly-ploughed piece. The second crop taken 
from the same planting is called ratoons, from 
the name of the man, I am told, who said there 
was no use of planting every year; that it was 
as well to let the canes sprout up, and cut them 
again and again. There are second, third, and 
fourth ratoons, according to the strength of the 
land. Whether or not this system of ratooni 
may drain the land to an impoverishing degree 
should think a serious question. 

‘“‘ The plan of growing canes without manure 
is of late abandoned. Manure is the great de- 
sideratum: it is impossible to make enough for 
the grounds actually occupied. The amount of 
lands under canes has, for this reason, been. dix 
minished, and the best and most practical judges 
think that more sugar would be made by even a 
greater diminution. They have tried guano, but. 
the expense is too great, and the success doubtful. 
The manure is ploughed in, spread on the sur- 
face, or put around the plant, at the fancy ofthe 
culturist. Every means is adopted for the accu- 
mulation of manure. The tops and leaves of the 
canes are carried into the cattle-pens for them to 
feed on and trample under feet, and all manner 
of refuse is carefully thrown into this mass. A 
hundred head of oxen, cows, and mules, a dozen 
or twenty horses, seventy-five or a hundred sheep, 
on an estate, make large quantities of manure, 
but yet not enough. Yet the lands are improving 
by the use of what they have. 

‘‘The more general substitution of the steam- 
engine for the windmill, and improvements in 
the process of making sugar and rum, are alse 
giving a new impulse to things here. The wind- 
mill is but a feeble and fitful power: often there 
is no breeze, and then cutting and grinding cease, 
while the canes already cut wilt and sour. Much 
time, labour, and stock is thus lost often, where pe 
dependence is upon this power, large portions 
creep have sometimes rotted before they could 
be taken off. The engine, on the other hand, 
saves and economises all: those employed here 
are small, from eight to twelve-horse power, yet 
sufficient for all purposes. The first in the island 
was introduced several years ago, by Benjamin 
de Forest, of New York. There are now about 
forty, and every year is adding to them. . 

“These various circumstances indicate im- 
provement here, and point to a future condition 
of stable prosperity. Still greater improvements 
may yet be made: variety of crops might advan-~ 
tageously be adopted ; grass or clover-seeding for 
enriching the soil should be tried. Indeed, much as 
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the new race of planters have done for the island, 
we cannot but believe that Yankee proprietors 
would bring far more energy and ingenuity into 
exercise, and that under their hands the island 
would approach more nearly its former pro- 
ductiveness than it now will. That it will be 
recovered entirely will probably never be the 
case. We are sure that 45,000 hogsheads of sugar 
will never again, under any hands, be produced 
here in a single year, though undoubted'y the 
best sugar and rum in the world are made here. 
The gent extent to which these are produced 
elsewhere robs St. Croix of its former importance 
in the world's markets : besides, the duties in our 
country are against her 

“St. Croix never will be again what it has 
been in point of culture and productions ; but it 
may be, and there is every prospect that it will 
be, a prosperous and enlightened island, furnish- 
ing happy homes to its mixed people, and giving 
a pleasing illustration of the benefits of emanci- 
pation in the order, industry, thrift, and gradual 
= ga of a large body of emancipated 
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AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


THE Twenty-second Annual Report of the 
Philaaelphia Female Anti-Slavery Society 
has been forwarded to us. The financial 
statement exhibits an income for the year 
1855 of 2584 dollars, with a balance in hand 
of 1112 dollars. The last Fair yielded 1604 
dollars net, after payment of 675, expenses, 
inclusive of the repayment of a loan of 200 
dollars. ‘The Report itself gives an interest- 
ing recapitulation of the principal events of 
the past year, and speaks encouragingly of 
the prospects of the anti-slavery cause. 





BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


We have received the Fifth Annual Report 
of the Glasgow New Association for the 
Abolition of Slavery. The Treasurer’s ac- 
count shewsa balance in hand of 587 10s.11}¢., 
the receipts during the past year having 
been 3071. 88. 73d, and the expenses 
to 2481.178.8d. The Society’s efforts appear 
have been directed chiefly to collecting money 
to aid the New-York Vigilance Committee 
(701), F. Douglass’ Paper (301.), the Ame- 
rican Abolition Society (15l.), to meet the 
expenses of a visit paid by S. R. Ward 
(41/1. 178, 5d.), and to printing the Report 
and a Lecture by F. Douglass (43/ 8s. 6d.). 
There appears to be no lack of anti-slavery 
sentiment in Glasgow, judging from the 
amounts collected during the past yeur. 

The Committee ag to approve of the 
position assumed by the United Presbyterian 
Church in respect to the admission of mem- 
bers into their Calabar Mission Churches, 
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considering that the “declaration” of such 
church members to the effect that they will 
regard those persons “ placed under” their 
care, and formerly held by the parties “as 
slaves, as servants only, not as property.” 








CAPTURE OF A SLAVER IN NEW 
YORK. 

We extract the following from the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard of the 22d March 
ultimo. It is well known that very many 
slavers are fitted out at New York, and we 
have more than once recorded the complaints 
made by Her Majesty’s Commissioners for 
the Suppression of the Slave-trade, as to the 
extent to which American vessels are em- 
ployed in this abominably wicked traffic. 

“Tt is very well known that there is a large 
capital invested in this city in the foreign slave- 
trade, and that a considerable number of slavers 
are annually fitted out here for the coast of 
Africa. The names of some of the persons so 
engaged are notorious, though sufficient legal 
evidence to convict them of crime could be obtained 
only with great difficulty, if at all. The present 
United-States District Attorney, Mr. McKeon, 
has repeatedly attempted it, and has shewn as 
much disposition to bring the law to bear upon 
these villains as could be expected in a country, 
and under a Government, where a similar trade, 
far more terrible to its victims, is not only not 
illegal, but is highly respectable, and rather an 
evidence that he who is concerned in it belongs to 
the most distinguished and most highly-privi- 
leged class of which the country boasts—is, in 
fact, the highest title to American aristocracy. 
And those engaged here in this foreign slave- 
trade by no means lose caste among their fellow- 
merchants : some of them are men of good social 
standing, and are held in high consideration on 
‘Change. Of course they are wealthy, for the 
profits of the trade are commensurate with its 
risks, and are immense. 

‘Great care is taken in fitting out their vessels 
to avoid all evidence that might lead to convic- 
tion, though the character of the vessels them- 
selves, and their cargoes, may leave no moral 
doubt whatever as to their destination. For- 
merly such vessels went well armed, partly to de- 
fend them from cruisers, and partly to overawe 
the slaves ; but they depend now upon speed to 
elude all pursuers, and, in place of arms to keep 
the living cargo in subjection, a few casks of 
sharp carpet tacks are found to answer the pur- 
pose quite as effectually. Among the poor naked 
wretches, packed closely together, a quantity of 
these are thrown, and the torment and torture to 
every moving body is found quite sufficient to 
subdue any insubordination among them. A 
Custom-house clearance also used to be one of the 
difficulties these traders had to encounter, for 
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manifests and shipping- papers were difficult 
things to manage without exciting suspicion. 
This they endeavour latterly to avoid, by leaving 
port without asking permission of the collector, 
trusting to a dark night and a good pair of heels. 
One of them tried this game on Monday night 
last, but was luckily tripped up. 

‘“‘ Information was given, it seems, on Sunday 
to the District Attorney, that a suspicious-looking 
vessel was lying at the foot of Fourteenth Street, 
fitting out, apparently, for the slave-trade, and 
orders were given to two officers to watch and 
seize her, if that should prove to be the case. 
On, Monday she was hauled into the stream, and 
allowed to drift up with the tide as far as Astoria, 
where she anchored. Here she was joined by 
another schooner, and stores taken on board. On 
Monday evening it was evident that preparations 
were making to put tosea. The officers on the 
watch then received authority from Mr. McKeon 
to seize her, and sent to the Navy Yard for a file 
of marines to aid them. The rest of the story 
may be told in the Herald's report : 

“¢Thus instructed, the marshals hired the 
steam -tug Only Son, and with twelve ma- 
rines, under command of Captain Watson, went 
down the bay to head off the Falmouth. All 
this was done after midnight. 

‘¢* Meanwhile, the mysterious schooner dropped 
slowly down the river until she came to Sixty- 
first Street, where over fifty hogsheads of water 
were taken on board, when she continued her 
voyage, being aided by the steam-tug Ajaz. 

““*Morning had broke before the Falmouth 
reached the Narrows, and im another hour she 
would have been out of all danger of capture, but 
fate had decreed otherwise. The Only Son 
ran alongside the vessel, and, before the asto- 
nished crew knew what they were about, twelve 
marines precipitated themselves on the deck. 
Three of the men rushed for the cabin, appa- 
rently with a view to destroy some papers that 
might lead to detection, but the officers were too 
quick for them, and sprang to the door-way, 
toning Be one to enter under peril of their lives. 

«The steam-tug Ajax would not come to 
when ordered, and one of the marines seized an 
axe and cut the hawser that bound her to the 
Falmouth, when she steamed up and made 
way for the city with all possible speed, without 
an inquiry from on board as to the cause of the 
stoppage. The schooner was then towed up to 
the Navy Yard, where she was placed under charge 
of Lieutenant Decatur. 

“** Yesterday, at noon, District - Attorney 
McKeon and his deputy, Mr. Joachimssen, visited 
the captured vessel for the purpose of inspecting 
her and the crew, twelve in, number, all of whom 
were placed in arrest. 

“«* They found the Falmouth to be a, “long, 
low, black” craft of about 250 tons burthen, wit 
raking masts, and altogether a very piratical- 
looking concern in appearance, whatever she may 
be in reality. 

**On her stern is painted the words ‘* Fal- 
mouth, Baltimore,” and the American le 
adorns her prow. The vessel was open under 
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deck from the cabin to: the stem, and boards were 
found to erect, it is supposed, a slave-deck that 
would hold, as one of the officers remarked, 
“about 600 niggers.” The, search of the vessel 
revealed many curious circumstances. On deck 
was found a large medicine-chest, with castor- 
oil, lint, and drugs, evidently intended for a 
larger company than those on board ship, in 
which there were only thirteen persons. Be- 
tween decks were over fifty hogsheads of water, 
large stores of rice, beans, farina, and preserved 
meats, such as are used by slavers. Large cop- 
per pots and pans for boiling large masses of food 
at a time, with ladles and spoons to match, and 
many other questionable appurtenances. About 
the deck was a number of extra spars. In the 
cabin were found charts of the west coast of 
Africa, and a large quantity of bunting to make 
American . 

‘* * But if these cireumstances spoke for them- 
selves, the crew on board were not so communi- 
cative, but were as silent and as non-committal 
as the members of the Know-nothing fraternity 
are said to be. None of them knew how they 
had got aboard, who had shipped them, where 
they were going to, what the captain’s or owners’ 
names were. All on board the vessel were Por- 
tuguese, and either did not, or pretended not, to 
understand a word of English. The captain was. 
a myth. No one on board acknowledged the 
title, or could tell who that functionary was. 
Three of the men said they were passengers, but 
could not tell who they paid their money to, or 
where the ship was going, though one of them, 
who was suspected of being captain, betrayed an 
accurate knowledge of St. Paul de Loando and 
Angola, both noted resorts for slavers. 

‘*** Well, gentlemen,’ said Mr. McKeon, ad- 
dressing Marshals De Angelos and Nevins, ‘ you 
have a fine prize here. According to the law, 
those who seize a slaver, or a vessel without an 
owner, are entitled to half the vessel and cargo. 
This schooner appears to have no owner.’ 

“* Let us try if that is so,’ responded one of 
the officers. 

‘“«* Accordingly, every man on board the vessel 
was called up, but all in turm denied owning the 
suspected property, and the most. rigid cross-ex- 
amination failed to elicit any light on the subject. 
The following-named persons were placed under 
arrest, and ordered to be taken, to King’s County 
jail, there to await the further action of the Dis- 
trict Attorney : 

‘<¢ Passengers: José Lopez, Casper Marrech, 
Joseph Antoine. Seamen: Manuel Fortunato, 
Antoine Gomez, Juan Grazzia, Albert Rose, An- 
toine José, Manuel Gomez, Emmanuel José, Em~ 
manuel Robert, José Azardo. 

‘«¢¢ A number of circumstances, which it would 
be improper to. mention here, throw considerable 
suspicion on the Portuguese Consul, Sefior C. H. 
S. De la Figaniere. It seems he was. in commu- 
nication with several persons on board, and knew 
of their whereabouts, The affair, however, is to. 
be further investigated. The vessel now lies at 
the Navy Yard, under the charge of the Deputy 
Marshal.” ’ 
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Avbertisements. 


THE EDINBURGH 
LADIES’ NEW ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


At a Meeting held in the Queen Street Hall 
on Monday, March 31, the following OF FICE- 
BEARERS were appointed : 


President—Mrs. Renton. 


Vice-Presidents—Mrs. MACANDREW and 
Mrs CuLuen. 


Treasurer—Mrs. ARTHUR. 


Secretaries—Mrs. Swan and Miss LEISHMAN. 
Acting Committee— 





Mrs. Wallace. Miss Spence. 
Mrs. Dr. Thomson. Miss Christie. 
Mrs. Wm. Reid. Mrs. Marshall. 
Mrs. Dr Grey. Mrs. Billing 
Mrs. Liddell. Mrs. Horsburgh. 
Mrs. Boyd. Mrs. Dalziel. 
Mrs. Pearson. Mrs. Alexander. 


At an Adjourned Meeting of the Society, held 
this day, it was resolved to SEND CONTRI- 
BUTIONS of WORK to the ROCHESTER 
BAZAAR, and Ladies who are favourable to 
the cause are now solicited to assist in carrying 
out the object. 

Contributions will be received by Mrs. Dr. 
Grey, 5, East Claremont Street; Mrs. Hors- 
burgh, 18, Buccleuch Place; Miss Leishman, 
42, Minto Street ; Mrs. Marshall, Stead’s Place. 
Teith Walk, Edinburgh. 

4th April, 1856. 








THE EMPIRE 





A First Crass Metroponitan JourRNAL, un- 
der the management of Mr. GrorGE ‘Thompson, | 
late M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, and other gen- | 
tlemen, has a circulation, according to recent 
Stamp returns, which place it nearly at the head 
of the London Weekly Press. The departments 
of Tae Emprre are—the Platform, the Throne, 
the Parliament, the Nations, the Colonies, the 
Metropolis the Provinces, the Scotch, the Irish, 
the Churches, the Field, the Medley, the Bench, 
the War, the Editorial, the Voice of the People, 
the Library, the Portfolio, the Drama, the Mu- 
seum, the Poet, the Bookworm, the Farm, the | 
Mausoleum, the Budget of Wit, the Mart, and 
the Family. Letters from well-known writers 
weekly. A specimen copy sent to any address 
in the iekdom on receipt of four postage | 
stamps. Annual Subscriptions 17s. 4d.; half- | 
yearly, 8s. 8d.; and quarterly, 4s. 4d. Business 
letters and advertisements should be sent to Mr. 
James Dark1n, at the Office, 83, Flect Street, 
London. All other communications addressed to 
‘the Editors of The Empire.” 
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THE ABORIGINES’ PROTEC- 


TION SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society will be 
held in Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street, on 
Wednesday the 21st of May. The Chair will be 
taken at half-past seven o'clock. Several well- 
known friends of Aboriginal races will take part 
in the proceedings. ' 








THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Parties in England intending to subscribe to the 
National Era, an Anti-Slavery Weekly News- 
paper, empe at Washington, U. S., may for- 
ward their subscriptions, with their name and 
address, to L A. Chamerovzow, No. 27, New 
Broad Street, London. 


Terms of subscription 12s. 6d. per annum, 
Post free. 








SECOND EDITION, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, neatly bound, 
with a Portrait, 


SLAVE LIFE IN GEORGIA; 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 
JOHN BROWN, 
A Fugitive Slave now in England. 
EDITED BY ; 

L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, — 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A work which, if Uncle Tom’s Cabin or the 
Key had not been written, would excite very con- 


| siderable sensation....... The narrative is 


written in a calm, moderate: spirit, and with 
great ease and elegance.— Banner of Ulster. 

A volume worthy of standing side by side with 
the narratives of Douglass, Piantagtn, Wells 
Brown, and others.— British Banner. 

It is free from the failings often to be found in 
similar auto-biographies ; and our readers will, 
find that a perusal will repay them for the time 
employed. The work is a small one, very inter- 
esting, and easily read.— The Friend 

Here is a plain, unvarnished tale of real Slave 
Life, than which we believe nothing more heart- 
rending and distressing has ever been placed 
before the public.— Wesleyan Times. 

This biography sho uld be perused by every. one 
who wishes to have a thorough insight into the 
sin and misery of a slave -trade.—Scottish Press. 


N.B. Application for copies should be sent 
to the Editor only, No. 27, New Broad 
Street, London. A Drawing-room Edition 
elegantly bound, consisting of a very few 
copies only, may also be had, price Two 
Shillings and Sixpence. 
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